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Delay  in  reporting  crime  found  more  critical 
in  effecting  arrests  than  police  response  time 


Citizen  delay  in  reporting  a felony  has 
more  of  an  effect  on  whether  an  arrest  is 
made  at  the  crime  scene  than  the  duration 
of  police  response  time,  according  to  the 
first  definitive  report  to  come  out  of  the 
ongoing  Kansas  City  response  time  study. 

The  intensive  survey,  conducted  by  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Police  Department 
for  LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  indicated 
that  the  median  time  for  reporting  a Part  I 
felony  was  6 minutes  and  17  seconds, 
while  police  dispatch  time  was  2 minutes 
and  50  seconds,  and  travel  time  consumed 
5 minutes  and  34  seconds. 

If  a crime  is  reported  to  the  police  with- 
in two  minutes  after  its  occurrence,  the  re- 
port noted  that  the  chance  of  arresting  the 
offender  is  increased  by  10  percent.  How- 
ever, the  researchers  added  that  if  a citizen 
waits  more  than  five  minutes  to  report  the 
offense,  further  delay  makes  little  differ- 
ence. 

Based  on  a study  of  949  cases  occurring 
between  March  1,  1975  and  the  spring  of 
1976,  the  report  noted  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  response  incidents  were  related 
to  major  crimes.  Of  the  felonies,  62.3  per 
cent  pertained  to  “discovery  crimes”  in 
which  an  individual  returns  home  or  opens 
his  place  of  business  to  find  that  a crime 
has  been  committed. 

LEAA  noted  that  in  crimes  discovered 
after  the  fact,  the  rate  of  arrests  or  the 
availability  of  witnesses  will  not  increase 
no  matter  how  fast  police  respond. 

In  the  other  37.7  percent  of  the  major 
crimes,  a victim  or  witness  was  involved 
during  the  commission  of  the  offense. 
However,  one-half  of  these  “involvement 
crimes"  were  not  reported  within  five 
minutes. 

“In  general,  an  involvement  incident  re- 
ported in  one  minute  has  a 10  or  15  per- 
cent higher  probability  of  an  arrest  than  if 
reported  in  five  minutes,"  the  report 
stated.  “The  chance  of  making  an  arrest  in 
an  incident  reported  at  five  minutes  is  little 
better  than  one  reported  at  10  minutes  or 
more." 

To  gather  data  for  this  first  phase  of  the 
five-year  $1,134,799  study,  nine  research- 
ers spent  10  months  riding  in  patrol  cars, 
while  other  project  workers  monitored  the 
telephone  tape  transcriptions  of  calls  made 
to  police  dispatchers.  The  staff  members 
later  interviewed  witnesses  and  victims, 
taking  their  sociological  histories  and  try- 
ing to  discover  the  reasons  behind  any  de- 
lays in  calling  the  police. 

In  a section  discussing  the  reasons  why 
citizens  fail  to  report  major  crimes  to  the 
authorities  immediately,  the  study  noted 
that  the  delay  can  be  traced  primarily  to 
what  citizens  do  prior  to  making  the  call. 


their  attitude  about  personal  importance  of 
the  incident  and  the  need  for  assistance. 

Individuals  who  put  off  calling  the  po- 
lice gave  diverse  reasons  for  the  delay,  in- 
cluding telephoning  another  person,  wait- 
ing or  observing  the  situation,  investigating 
the  crime  scene,  or  contacting  a supervisor 
or  a security  guard. 

"Hesitancy  to  take  personal  reponsibil- 
ity  and  indecision  concerning  the  need  for 
police  assistance  also  are  cited  as  reasons 
for  reporting  the  delay,"  the  report  said, 
noting  that  one  or  more  of  these  delay  pat- 
terns were  observed  in  42.3  percent  of  the 
crimes  studied. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  there 
was  little  evidence  to  support  the  theory 
that  response  time  could  be  significantly 
reduced  with  better  police  communication 
and  deploying  more  personnel.  They  added 
that  the  probability  of  arrest  due  to  rapid 
police  response  is  “virtually  nil  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  involvement  crimes 
because  of  the  length  of  citizen  reporting 
delays." 


Locating  a witness  at  the  crime  scene 
may  also  hinge  on  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes  a citizen  to  call  for  police  asistance. 
The  report  noted  that  police  response  to  an 
involvement  crime  reported  within  one 
minute  has  nearly  10  percent  greater 
chance  of  producing  a witness  than  the 
same  incident  reported  after  five  minutes. 

Emphasizing  that  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tacting a witness  continues  to  drop  slightly 
with  increased  reporting  time,  the  research- 
ers found  that  the  probability  of  locating 
a witness  after  reporting  delay  of  30  min- 
utes is  about  15  percent  less  than  at  five 
minutes. 

Although  the  study  found  that  in  cer- 
tain involvement  crimes,  police  dispatch 
and  travel  time  did  make  some  difference 
as  to  the  chances  of  making  an  on-scene  ar- 
rest, the  report  said  that  for  the  aggregate 
of  all  Part  I crimes  dispatch  time  was  not 
related  to  arrest  potential  and  travel  time 
played  a relatively  minor  role. 

The  time  it  took  officers  to  arrive  at  a 


crime  scene  after  being  dispatched  did  have 
a direct  bearing  on  cases  of  “involvement 
burglary,"  however.  The  probability  was 
more  than  40  percent  higher  when  travel 
time  was  one  minute  than  at  five  minutes 
and  more  than  60  percent  higher  at  one 
minute  than  at  nine  minutes,  the  report 
said. 

Commenting  on  citizen  views  toward 
police  response  time,  the  researchers  noted 
that  the  individual's  degree  of  satisfaction 
is  dependent  on  whether  he  perceives  re- 
sponse time  to  be  faster  or  slower  than  he 
expected,  and  is  not  based  on  die  actual 
time  it  takes  police  to  respond. 

Specifically,  86.8  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed were  "satisfied"  with  police  response 
time,  while  70.2  percent  said  they  were 
“very  satisfied.” 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
M.H.  Gregg  commented  that  the  study 
clarifies  the  problem  of  citizen  reporting 
and  the  reasons  they  often  delay  in  calling 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Cleveland’s  chief  loses  job  amid  charges  of 
mayoral  interference  in  corruption  probe 


Cleveland’s  recently  appointed  police 
chief,  Richard  D.  Hongisto,  was  dismissed 
from  office  last  month  as  the  result  of 
a dispute  in  which  he  charged  that  Mayor 
Dennis  J.  Kucinich  had  attempted  to  stall 
police  investigations  into  municipal  cor- 
ruption. 

Hongisto,  who  was  sworn  in  last  De- 
cember after  a term  as  sheriff  of  San  Fran- 
cisco County,  had  been  the  ninth  Cleveland 
police  chief  in  the  past  15  years.  He  was 
dismissed  on  March  24  after  he  had  de- 
clined an  invitiation  from  the  mayor  to 
corroborate  the  charges. 

Spcoifically,  the  chief  had  accused 
Kucinich  of  stone-walling  efforts  to  investi- 
gate alleged  corruption  in  the  vice  squad, 
exerting  pressure  to  promote  an  unpopular 
officer  who  had  worked  on  the  mayor’s 
campaign  and  sidetracking  Hongisto's  in- 
quiry into  alleged  wrongdoing  by  some 
City  Council  members. 

At  a March  23  news  conference,  the 
mayor  challenged  Hongisto  to  document 
his  allegations  of  "unethical"  acts.  He 
noted  that  the  chief  could  have  access  to 
his  files  to  prove  the  charges,  adding  that 
Safety  Director  James  Barrett  would  have 
to  be  present  during  the  probe. 

"I  predict  you  don't  have  anything, 
chief,"  Kucinich  said  "That’s  why  you 
won’t  talk.  You’re  just  trying  to  buy  lime. 
Either  come  up  with  something,  Dick,  or 
shut  up." 


In  spite  of  his  removal,  Hongisto  has  re- 
mained in  Cleveland  to  make  sure  that  "an 
honest  and  respected"  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  to  continue  his  dispute  with 
the  mayor  through  the  local  media.  The 
former  chief  has  characterized  Kucinich  as 
being  “Nixonian,"  while  the  mayor  has 
accused  the  police  executive  of  lying. 

A New  York  Times  article  has  called 
Hongisto’s  removal  “the  first  political 
crisis"  of  Kucinich’s  four-month-old  ad- 
ministration, noting  that  local  press  polls 
and  letters  to  the  editor  have  been  running 
steadily  in  favor  of  the  dismissed  chief. 

Noting  that  the  situation  presents  "a 
Kafkaesque  dilemma,”  Kucinich  told  the 
Times,  ‘There  is  a hysterical  quality  about 
it  all.  My  administration  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a post-Watergate  illness  that  is  af- 
flicting the  local  media  — the  illness  is  that 
local  officials  are  considered  guilty  of 
charges  of  wrongdoing  until  they  prove 
themselves  innocent.” 

But  critics  of  the  31-year-old  mayor 
contend  that  Kucinich  has  become  the  tar- 
get of  a strategy  he  himself  employed  dur- 
ing his  term  as  a City  Councilman.  The  de- 
tractors point  out  that  as  the  Council’s 
youngest  and  most  vocal  member,  he  at- 
tracted public  attention  by  repeatedly 
charging  that  the  incumbent  administration 
was  incompetent  and  corrupt,  thereby  set- 
ting the  stage  for  his  own  mayoral  bid. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  quoted  City 


Hall  sources  who  said  that  the  mayor  had 
originally  asked  Hongisto  to  resign  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  administration 
insiders  told  the  newspaper  the  Kucinich 
was  reportedly  upset  because  the  chief  was 
receiving  more  publicity  than  the  Mayor. 

Although  such  rumors  have  not  been 
substantiated,  the  city  administration  had 
recently  ordered  Hongisto  to  clear  all  press 
releases  in  advance  through  the  Mayor’s  of- 
fice, a procedure  that  was  not  imposed  on 
previous  police  chiefs. 

Hongisto,  41,  is  no  stranger  to  munici- 
pal controversy.  During  his  two  years  as 
sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County,  he  made 
statements  in  favor  of  homosexual  rights, 
was  photographed  by  the  press  with  two 
prostitutes  attending  the  city’s  annual 
Hooker’s  Ball  and  served  a five-day  jail 
sentence  for  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
court-ordered  eviction  of  elderly  Chinese 
from  a Chinatown  hotel  that  was  scheduled 
for  demolition. 

In  introducing  the  12-year  police  vet- 
eran to  Cleveland  citizens  last  December, 
Kucinich  called  him  "one  of  the  best  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  country,”  and 
Hongisto  seemed  to  live  up  to  the  image  of 
an  energetic  administrator  during  his  brief 
appointment.  He  abandoned  his  head- 
quarters desk  to  roam  the  streets  in  a squad 
car.  stopping  to  visit  precinct  houses  and 
occasionally  arresting  suspects  himself. 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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New  Orleans  police,  firemen 
vie  for  $$  for  training  sites 

Police  in  New  Orleans  are  asking  the  fi- 
nancially-strapped city  for  $4.4  million  to 
build  new  police  training  facilities  that 
would  include  a modern  academy  and  an 
improved  firing  range. 

In  a statement  presented  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  Police  Superinten- 
dent Clarence  B.  Giarrusso  said  his  depart- 
ment needs  additional  training  space  to  ac- 
commodate larger  classes  and  more  sophis- 
ticated courses.  He  explained  that  modem 
police  methods  require  training  in  more 
than  just  the  basics  and  that  such  needs 
cannot  be  filled  in  the  limited  space  that  is 
currently  available. 

Regarding  the  department’s  request  for 
a new  shooting  facility,  the  chief  noted 
that  the  present  Chef  Menteur  range  is  in 
disrepair,  can  be  used  only  for  pistols  and 
is  in  an  area  in  which  residential  develop- 
ment is  planned. 

Giarrusso  may  have  to  wait  in  line  for 
his  new  training  plant,  however,  because 
the  city’s  fire  chief,  William  J.  McCrossen 
has  asked  the  commission  to  finance  a new 
$1.8  million  fire  training  center. 

Noting  that  the  present  fire  academy 
consists  of  a five-story  drill  tower  and  a 
storage  shed,  McCrossen  complained  that 
the  facility  is  in  the  middle  of  a residential 
neighborhood  which  hampers  lighting  of 
fires,  thus  undermining  realistic  simula- 
tion exercises. 

A local  newspaper  questioned  whether 


either  department  would  get  its  new  acad- 
emy, reporting  that  the  city  is  in  the  midst 
of  a tight  capital  funding  situation. 

Study  finds  major  traumas  may 
drive  a person  to  criminality 

A survey  of  selected  inmates  in  two 
major  penitentiaries  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington has  discovered  that  a large  percent- 
age of  the  prisoners  were  involved  in 
traumatic  incidents  that  changed  their  lives 
in  the  year  prior  to  their  imprisonment. 

The  study,  which  polled  176  male  in- 
mates of  McNeil  Island  Federal  prison  and 
a state  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla,  con- 
cluded that  too  many  stressful  life  events 
could  drive  a person  to  crime. 

A report  on  the  survey,  published  in  the 
current  edition  of  Archives  of  General 
Psychiatry,  noted  that  the  events  included 
the  death  of  a spouse,  breakup  of  a mar- 
riage, loss  of  a job,  financial  difficulties, 
trouble  at  work,  arguments  within  the 
family,  illness,  and  personal  injuries. 

In  a related  finding,  the  researchers  ob- 
served that  the  prison  inmates  were  gen- 
erally less  stable  and  more  mobile  than  a 
control  group  that  was  used  in  the  study. 

Crime  jumps  by  15%  in  England 
as  role  of  juveniles  grows 

The  major  crime  rate  in  England  and 
Wales  rose  15  percent  last  year  over  1976 
figures,  and  29  percent  of  those  arrested  in 
London  were  juveniles  between  10  and  16 
years  old,  according  to  statistics  released 
last  month  by  the  British  Home  Secretary. 


In  addition,  the  12  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  serious  offenses  in  London 
was  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  increase  re- 
corded the  previous  year,  Home  Secretary 
Merlyn  Rees  said  in  an  address  before 
Parliament. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  figures,  a Scotland 
Yard  official  told  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  growing  involvement  in  crime  by 
youngsters  was  “disturbing,’’  while  Gilbert 
Kelland,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Lon- 
don’s Metropolitan  Police,  said  that  “the 
most  significant  and  most  frightening 
trend”  was  the  increased  use  of  firearms  by 
criminals.  The  statistics  revealed  that  guns 
were  carried  in  276  cases  in  the  capital  dur- 
ing 1977. 

Although  British  policemen  are  general- 
ly unarmed  except  for  a small  night  stick, 
Kelland  indicated  that  the  number  of  times 
officers  had  to  carry  firearms  for  special  as- 
signments was  increasing. 

The  assistant  commissioner  stopped 
short  of  recommending  that  his  bobbies 
carry  sidearms  on  a regular  basis,  however. 
“I  sincerely  hope  we  are  a long,  long  way” 
from  all  that,  he  declared. 

London’s  general  crime  trends  were 
similar  to  those  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
statistics  indicated  Scotland  maintains  its 
own  criminal  justice  system,  and  its  in- 
dependently compiled  figures  will  be  re- 
leased at  a later  date. 

More  cars  seen  falling  prey 
to  professional  auto  thieves 

Professional  car  thieves  are  behind  an 
increasing  percentage  of  auto  thefts  per- 
petrated in  the  United  States,  according  to 
Government  experts  who  base  their  conclu- 
sion on  statistics  which  show  a sharp  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  recovery  of  stolen  ve- 
hicles. 

At  a recent  Congressional  hearing,  the 
officials  revealed  that  while  cars  have  been 
stolen  at  approximately  the  same  annual 
rate  since  1970,  the  percentage  of  unre- 
covered vehicles  has  risen  significantly. 
They  added  that  the  trend  indicates  that 
the  stolen  autos  are  either  disassembled  for 
their  parts  or  put  on  ships  within  hours 
after  being  stolen  for  sale  abroad. 

Ralph  Culver,  who  heads  the  private 
property  squad  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
criminal  division,  said  that  approximately 
one  million  cars  are  stolen  annually.  "To- 
day substantially  large  numbers  of  vehicles 
are  being  stolen  which  are  never  re- 
covered,” he  noted.  “As  compared  to  the 
value  recovery  rate  of  86  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  stolen  automobiles  was  recov- 
ered in  1977.” 

IACP  survey  reports  more  than 
800  college-level  CJ  programs 

Over  800  of  the  nation’s  colleges  and 
universities  are  currently  offering  degree 
programs  in  criminal  justice,  representing 
an  18  percent  increase  in  such  programs 
since  1975,  according  to  a survey  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. 

Results  of  the  poll  were  published  last 
month  in  lACP’s  Criminal  Justice  Educa- 
tion Directory,  1978-80,  a research  work 
that  contains  a complete  description  of 
each  college  and  university  program.  Also 
included  are  profiles  of  criminal  justice  de- 
gree programs  offered  by  Canadian  univer- 
sities. 

Edited  by  Richard  W.  Kobctz  of  the  as- 
sociation’s Behavioral  Research  Division, 
the  600-pagc  volume  features  a 70-year  his- 
tory of  police  education,  followed  by 
charted  statistical  data  on, the  number  and 
types  of  degree  programs  presently  avail- 


able. Information  is  also  provided  on  the 
activities  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program  (LEEP),  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  (ACJS)  and  the 
American  Association  of  Doctoral  Pro- 
grams in  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 

The  directory  is  priced  at  $11.80  for 
IACP  members  and  $14.75  for  non-mem- 
bers. It  can  be  ordered  by  writing:  IACP, 
11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
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ISLESP  Internal  Affairs  Workshop 
A Systems  Approach  to  Police  Integrity 

June  21-23 
at  the 

Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne,  Florida 
sponsored  by  the 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law  Enforcement  Standards  and  Practices 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

in  cooperation  with  the 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  LEAA 
and  the 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department 

This  workshop  will  address  the  problems  involved  in  the  creation  of  a pro- 
active, system-wide  internal  affairs  capability.  A major  portion  of  the  event  will  be 
devoted  to  "Integrity  in  Federal  Government  Agencies:  Special  Internal  Problems." 
A prominent  array  of  guest  speakers  from  the  law  enforcement  sector  will  appear, 
including  Federal  Government  officials. 

A registration  fee  of  $125.00,  payable  to  the  Director  of  ISLESP,  includes  two 
lunches,  publications  and  other  seminar  materials.  For  further  information  or  ad- 
vance registration,  complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  Director,  ISLESP, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019,  or  call  (212)  247-1600  and  ask  for  Ms.  Virginia  Peacock. 

Accommodation  reservations  can  be  made  directly  through  the  Sonesta  Beach 
Hotel  by  calling  (305)  361-2021.  Be  sure  to  specify  that  your  reservation  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  John  Jay  College  Workshop  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  group  rates  ($28.00  - single,  $32.00  - double) 

Name  

Title 

Agency 

Address  

City State Zip 

Telephone  ( ) . 

Oflegisfration-fee  enclosed  □ Will  pay  at.  the  door 


Forensic  experts  urge:  speed 
progress  in  scientific  aids 


ATF  proposes  new  rules  to  aid 
efforts  to  trace  stolen  guns 


By  RICHARD  H.  WARD 

A group  of  the  nation’s  top  forensic  sci- 
entists met  with  leaders  from  other  compo- 
nents of  the  criminal  justice  system  last 
month  to  urge  the  accelerated  development 
of  forensic  services  so  that  the  science 
could  be  utilized  to  its  full  potential  as  a 
crime-solving  tool. 

The  meeting,  which  was  part  of  the 
LEAA-supported  Special  National  Work- 
shop on  Forensic  Science  Services,  held  in 
Kenner,  Louisiana,  focused  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  problems,  causes,  solutions  and 
strategies  for  change  as  they  relate  to  the 
forensic  function  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Discussing  the  need  for  upgrading  and 
quality  control  in  the  field,  John  O.  Sulli- 
van, who  heads  the  Forensic  Science  Pro- 
gram of  LEAA’s  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  out- 
lined his  agency’s  past  efforts  to  improve 
the  scientific  collection  and  examination  of 
evidence.  An  NILECJ-sponsored  study  of 
laboratory  proficiency  showed  some  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  way  physical  evi- 
dence was  analyzed,  he  noted. 

However,  most  workshop  participants 
agreed  that  the  major  thrust  for  improving 
existing  labs  must  be  initiated  by  LEAA, 
which,  they  noted,  has  cut  back  funds  for 
forensic  development  over  the  past  few 
years,  from  a high  of  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  1975  to  $200,000  this  year,  repre- 
senting a cut  of  86  percent. 

George  O’Connor,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety  for  Troy,  New  York,  con- 
tended that  local  police  agencies  should 
push  for  improved  forensic  capabilities.  “If 
we  do  not  have  a police,  service  that  is 
aware  of  forensic  science,  we  will  never  use 
these  capabilites  adequately,"  he  said. 
“The  police  are  a powerful  political  group 
in  this  nation,  and  until  the  police  demand 
better  forensic  services  we  won’t  have 
them.” 

The  commissioner’s  remarks  were  re- 
inforced by  Superintendent  Allen  H. 
Andrews  of  the  Peoria,  Illinois  Police  De- 
partment, who  noted  that  placing  one  of- 


Index crime  in  Texas  dropped  by  slight- 
ly more  than  one  percent  last  year  com- 
pared to  the  1976  rate,  although  significant 
increases  were  registered  in  six  of  the  major 
offense  categories,  according  to  a prelimi- 
nary report  released  last  month  by  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Colonel 
Wilson  E.  Speir,  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment, said  that  the  overall  decrease  was 
due  to  a seven  percent  reduction  in  lar- 
ceny/theft, the  single  most  prevalent  crime 
in  the  state  last  year. 

Speir  noted  that  the  rate  for  violent  of- 
fenses rose  during  1977.  Aggravated  assault 
increased  18.8  percent,  rape  rose  15.0  per- 
cent, robbery  surged  9.5  percent,  and  mur- 
der increased  by  9.0  percent.  Meanwhile, 
the  motor  vehicle  theft  rate  rose  by  12.9 
percent  and  the  rate  of  burglary  increased 
by  3.6  percent. 

Although  the  clearance  rate  for  known 
crimes  was  only  23  percent,  the  report 
noted  that  police  agencies  in  the  state 
cleared  81  percent  of  the  murders,  69  per- 
cent of  the  aggravated  assaults  and  58  per- 
cent of  the  reported  rapes. 

In  an  analysis  of  crime  locale,  the  statis- 


ficer in  an  evidence  collection  role  is  more 
cost  effective  in  solving  dwelling  bur- 
glaries than  assigning  him  to  regular  patrol 
duties. 

Taking  a different  tack,  E.  Wilson 
Purdy,  director  of  the  Dade  County, 
Florida  Public  Safety  Department,  ques- 
tioned whether  forensic  laboratories  belong 
in  police  departments  or  should  be  separate 
entities.  “They’re  there  because  the  police 
took  it  on  themselves  to  collect  physical 
evidence,  as  they  have  taken  on  other 
tasks,"  he  observed. 

The  issue  of  easy  access  to  laboratory 
services  was  raised  by  many  participants. 
The  executive  director  of  the  Forensic  Sci- 
ences Foundation,  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Peterson, 
quoted  figures  which  revealed  that  physical 
evidence  is  collected  in  only  about  two  per- 
cent of  the  cases  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
present. 

Noting  that  the  judiciary  "can  open  the 
door”  to  the  proper  use  of  evidence,  Dr. 
Oliver  Schroeder  Jr.,  who  directs  the  Law- 
Medicine  Center  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  maintained  that 
the  key  to  increased  and  better  use  of 
forensic  science  rests  with  criminal  court 
judges. 

Peterson,  whose  foundation  sponsored 
the  workshop  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity Research  Corporation,  concurred 
with  Schroeder,  stating  that  increased  use 
of  forensic  science  will  result  in  a better 
understanding  of  its  potential. 

In  regard  to  educating  the  public  about 
the  field’s  crime-solving  potential,  most 
participants  agreed  that  the  tclcvison  show 
“Quincy”  an  NBC  series  about  a fictional 
big-city  medical  examiner,  has  been  valu- 
able in  portraying  the  role  of  forensic  sci- 
ence in  criminal  justice,  despite  some  tech- 
nical failings  in  the  program. 

Other  topics  discussed  at  the  three-day 
workshop  included  the  need  for  career  de- 
velopment for  scientists  and  technicians, 
the  necessity  for  improved  interdisciplinary 
communication,  and  the  need  for  better 
accessibility  to  forensic  science  services  for 
defense  attorneys. 


tics  revealed  that,  of  the  691,985  estimated 
offenses  committed  in  Texas  during  1977, 
almost  90  percent  occurred  in  urban  areas. 
A similar  finding  indicated  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  major  crimes  were  reported  in 
cities  with  more  than  100,00  residents  con- 
tinuing a trend  that  has  surfaced  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Discussing  the  larceny/theft,  burglary 
and  robbery  figures,  the  report  disclosed 
that  property  valued  at  over  $328  million 
was  stolen  last  year,  while  just  over  $117 
million  in  goods  was  recovered  by  state  and 
local  authorities. 

The  year-end  murder  statistics  showed 
that  49.7  percent  of  the  victims  were  white- 
males  and  30.7  percent  were  black  males, 
while  white  females  were  killed  in  just  over 
12  percent  of  the  cases  and  black  females 
in  approximately  seven  percent. 

Other  murder  data  indicated  that  in  41 
percent  of  the  killings,  the  victim  was  an 
acquaintance  of  the  offender  and  that  in 
20.8  percent  of  the  murders,  the  victim 
was  related  to  the  murderer.  The  report 
added  that  guns  were  used  as  the  murder 
weapon  in  68  percent  of  the  reported 
cases. 


The  Treasury  Department  is  planning  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  its  gun  monitor 
ing  efforts  through  a scries  of  new  regula- 
tions that  would  require  firearms  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  a new  system  of  serial 
numbers,  while  shifting  wholesale  purchase 
records  to  the  department  and  requiring 
that  gun  dealers  report  lost  or  stolen  wea- 
pons within  24  hours. 

The  proposed  rules,  whieh  were  an- 
nounced last  month,  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  the  department  on  its  own  authority 
after  a 60-day  waiting  period  to  permit 
public  comment.  They  arc  designed  to  help 
the  department’s  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  monitor  more  ef- 
fectively the  10  to  12  million  sales  of  pis- 
tols, shotguns  and  rifles  that  it  estimates 
take  place  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Noting  that  the  proposals  would  incur 
higher  costs,  Treasury  officials  told  the 
New  York  Times  that  they  expect  that  the 
new  rules  would  be  criticized  by  gun  manu- 
facturers and  by  such  pro-gun  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  in  the  past  has  lobbied  against  cen- 
tralized registration  or  record-keeping  6n 
the  sale  of  firearms. 

One  NRA  official,  Neal  Knox,  who 
heads  the  association’s  Institute  for  Legisla- 
tive Action,  contended  that  the  proposed 
regulations  were  certain  to  increase  the 
cost  of  firearms,  and  he  expressed  doubts 
that  the  rules  would  produce  any  signifi- 
cant benefits. 

Knox  also  said  he  feared  that  once  the 
new  system  was  in  effect,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  attempt  to  expand  it  into 
a “full  registration  system." 

In  another  Times  interview,  John  Camp- 
bell, a spokesman  for  the  firearms  division 
of  Colt  Industries  Inc.,  reported  that  com- 
pany officials  would  withhold  comment 
until  they  had  the  opportunity  to  fully 
examine  the  proposed  rules. 

When  Colt  executives  do  get  a chance  to 
study  the  proposals,  they  will  find  that 
their  record-keeping  procedures  may  soon 
become  more  complex.  The  regulations  re- 
quire that  firearm  manufacturers,  im- 


In a separate  section  dealing  with  drug 
arrests,  the  report  indicated  that  60,211 
such  arrests  were  made  in  the  state  in 
1977,  compared  to  52,789  in  1976.  Of  last 
year’s  total,  52,278  were  males  and  7,933 
were  females. 

The  largest  single  segment  of  persons  ar- 
rested on  drug  charges  were  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  29,  the  report  said,  adding 
that  7,386  juveniles,  age  16  or  under,  were 
subject  to  narcotic-related  arrests  last  year, 
compared  to  6,959  arrested  in  1976. 

Statistics  concerning  attacks  on  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  state  during  1977 
indicated  that  four  officers  were  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  by  felonious  criminal  ac- 
tion compared  to  12  in  1976,  while  3,216 
police  were  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duty, 
compared  to  2,757  in  1976.  In  addition  to 
the  officers  killed  by  felons,  there  were 
seven  who  died  accidentally  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Colonel  Speir  noted  that  the  prelim- 
inary Texas  crime  report  djta  was  com- 
piled from  uniform  crime  statistics  that 
were  submitted  monthly  to  his  depart- 
ment by  the  state’s  local  sheriffs  and 
chiefs  of  police. 


porters  and  wholesalers  report  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  retailers  who  purchase 
guns  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

Presently,  wholesale  dealers  must  keep 
such  records,  but  they  arc  allowed  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  own  data  systems  rather 
than  forwarding  them  to  a central  Govern- 
ment collection  terminal. 

To  ensure  that  the  names  and  addresses 
of  individuals  who  own  guns  would  not  be 
placed  in  Federal  files,  the  proposals  would 
allow  the  current  retail  record  system  to  re- 
main intact.  Under  the  present  procedures, 
retailers  are  required  to  maintain  files  on 
their  sales  to  individuals,  but  the  data  is 
not  automatically  forwarded  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department. 

In  announcing  the  proposed  changes  at 
a March  10  news  conference,  Richard  J 
Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  charge  of  enforcement,  declared  that  the 
new  regulations  would  not  constitute  a 
"national  registration  system"  for  firearms 
because  there  would  be  no  Federal  records 
on  individual  gun  owners. 

Noting  that  the  new  record  system 
would  be  of  value  to  ATF  agents  trying  to 
trace  a weapon  used  to  commit  a crime, 
Davis  said  that  the  agents  would  have  in- 
stant access  to  the  name  of  the  retailer  to 
whom  the  gun  was  sold  and,  with  one 
phone  call  to  the  dealer,  obtain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  individual  who  had 
purchased  the  firearm. 


COMING  UP  ON  MAY  5 

The  Imw  Enforcement  News 
special  supplement  on 
the  literature  of 
criminal  justice  is  on  its  way! 
Featuring  20  pages  of 
the  very  latest  in 
published  works  in  the 
criminal  justice  and 
police  science  fields. 

DON’T  MISS  IT! 
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New  York,  New  York  10019 


Texas  reports  dip  in  overall  index  crime 
rate,  despite  increases  in  six  major  offenses 
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POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers  . . . . 8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS  24  0 & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

Prisons 10.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 1 03  Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-1 11  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1 700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department.  10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 1 3.75 

C-1 1 85  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 61 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  .' . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal -8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

G1247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

G251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

G225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

^G304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant  8.00 


C-342 

Housing  Patrolman 

. . . 6.00 

C-2262 

! Probation  Supervisor 

. . 8.00 

C-344 

Housing  Sergeant 

C-1 828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

. . 8.00 

C-361 

Identification  Clerk 

, . . 6.00 

C-1 829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

. . 8.00 

C-1 986 

• Identification  Officer 

8.00 

C-2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

. . 6.00 

C-2294 

1 Identification  Specialist 

. . 8.00 

C-1 997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

. . 8.00 

C-362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-665 

Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 

. . 6.00 

C-364 

Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-1 459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-377 

Investigator 

C-1 923 

School  Guard 

C-378 

Investigator-Inspector 

. . 6.00 

C-1 999 

Security  Guard 

. . 6.00 

C-406 

Jail  Guard 

C-1 467 

Security  Officer 

. . 6.00 

C-1 329 

Jail  Matron 

C-996 

Senior  Attorney 

. 10.00 

C-1 331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

. . 8.00 

C-2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

. . 8.00 

G1332 

Jailer-Clerk 

C-2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

. . 8.00 

C-1 341 

Law  Assistant 

C-1 665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

. . 8.00 

C-448 

Law  Clerk 

C-2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

. . 8.00 

C442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

. .10.00 

C-2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

. . 8.00 

C-1 378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

. . 6.00 

C-1 987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

. . 8.00 

C-2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

. . 8.00 

C-2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

. . 8.00 

C-1 688 

Park  Patrolman 

. . 6.00 

C-1 010 

Senior  Investigator 

C 574 

Parole  Officer 

C-1 020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

. 8.00 

C-575 

Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States . . . 

. . 6.00 

C-2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . 

. 8.00 

C-576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

. . 6.00 

C-1 998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . . 

10.00 

C-1 972 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

. . 8.00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

C-640 

Police  Administrative  Aide 

. . 8.00 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  . . 

. 8.00 

C-594 

Police  Cadet 

C-733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

. 8.00 

C-639 

Police  Clerk 

C-794 

Sheriff 

C-1 847 

Police  Communications 

C-1 060 

Special  Agent  FBI 

& Teletype  Operator 

. . 8.00 

G748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector  .... 

. 6.00 

C-2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

C-749 

Special  Officer 

C-1 939 

Police  Officer 

C-1 692 

State  Policewoman 

C-1 755 

Police  Officer, 

C-1  SI 

State  Trooper 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) . . 

. . 8.00 

C-1 744 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  . . . . 

10.00 

C-1 739 

Police  Officer, 

G1 703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer.  . . . 

. 8.00 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

. . 8.00 

G1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

. 8.00 

C-1 741 

Police  Officer, 

C-1 666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

. 8.00 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD). 

. . 8.00 

C-1 667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

. 8.00 

C-595 

Police  Patrolman 

C-2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

. 8.00 

C-596 

Police  Surgeon 

. 10.00 

C-2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

C-597 

Police  Trainee 

Investigator 

10.00 

C-598 

Policewoman 

, . 6.00 

C-1 766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

C-1  791 

Principal  Investigator 

, .$8.00 

C-1 689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

6 00 

C-1 427 

Principal  Probation  Officer 

. . 8.00 

C-819 

Transit  Captain 

10  00 

C-2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 

10.00 

C-820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

C-618 

Prison  Guard 

C-821 

Transit  Patrolman 

C-1 981 

Probation  Counselor 

. 8.00 

C-822 

Transit  Sergeant 

. 8.00 

C-980 

Probation  Consultant 

. 8.00 

C-823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

. .6.00 

C-2266 

Probation  Director 

10.00 

C-852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

. 6.00 

C-1 428 

Probation  Employment  Officer  .... 

. 6.00 

C-853 

United  States  Marshal 

. .8.00 

C-981 

Probation  Investigator  .... 

C-1 989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

. 6.00  ' 

C-619 

Probation  Officer 

. .8.00 

C-894 

C-1 429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

. 6.00 

C-891 

Watchman 

. 6.00 

Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Some  myths  and  realities 
about  police  discretion 

As  the  subject  of  criminal  justice  expands  on  the  academic  level,  an  increasing 
number  of  police  officers  and  retired  police  officers  arc  becoming  teachers,  bringing 
to  the  classroom  their  empirical  knowledge  of  law  enforcement. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Peckskill,  New  York  Police  Commissioner  Walter  Jones, 
who  combines  his  police  duties  with  part-time  teaching  at  Mercy  College,  a small 
liberal  arts  college  on  the  Hudson  River.  Retired  as  a deputy  inspector  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  Commissioner  Jones  recently  conducted  a 
seminar  in  police  discretion  at  the  college. 

• • • 

It  is  generally  understood  that  police  cannot  and  should  not  enforce  all  the 
laws  on  the  books,  unless  they  wish  to  start  a minor  revolution.  Deciding  which 
ones  to  enforce,  and  when,  is  the  basis  for  police  discretion.  This  base  can  be  very 
broad,  but  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  many  people  believe,  according  to  Jones. 

While  there  arc  rare  moves  toward  decriminalization  and  reform  of  certain  laws 
and  classes  of  offenses,  on  the  whole  criminal  legislation  is  a continual  process  of 
accretion.  As  a result,  the  proportion  of  existing  laws  which  the  police  can  possibly 
be  expected  to  uphold  grows  ever  smaller. 

Having  underlined  this  strong  impetus  for  each  police  officer  to  adopt  a “pick- 
and-choose”  attitude  toward  enforcement,  Commissioner  Jones  outlined  the  coun- 
tervailing forces. 

Among  his  students,  Jones  said,  he  secs  a marked  tendency  to  give  police  far 
greater  powers  than  they  really  have.  Students  reflect  a media  view  of  police  work, 
where  the  restraints  of  public  and  administrators  cither  do  not  pertain  or  arc  por- 
trayed as  occasional  dramatic  devices. 

Administrative  controls  on  police  officers  arc  necessary  and  effective,  accord- 
ing to  Jones.  In  this  way  a police  department  can  respond  to  the  most  pressing 
crime  situations  while  maintaining  some  consistency  in  enforcement. 

“The  laws  that  you  enforce  arc  those  which  the  community  asks  for,”  says 
Jones.  "If  the  community  doesn't  accept  a law,  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it.” 

Of  course,  problems  arise  in  defining  community.  In  New  York,  Commissioner 
Jones  points  out,  there  arc  “1001  publics”  and  complaints  can  arise  if  laws  are  en- 
forced unevenly,  just  as  they  can  when  they  are  applied  uniformly.  It  is  the  admin- 
istrator’s role  to  look  at  the  large  picture,  balancing  community  demands  against 
the  need  to  control  crime. 

In  New  York  City,  it  is  also  the  job  of  the  police  administrator  to  balance  ar- 
rests against  the  capacity  of  the  courts  to  dispense  justice.  District  attorneys  fre- 
quently implore  the  police  not  to  clog  the  court  with  a great  many  low  level  arrests, 
so  that  police  must  discriminate  carefully  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  crimes 
for  which  they  make  actual  arrests  rather  than  giving  warnings  or  submitting  re- 
ports, Jones  explained.  Sometimes  even  the  threat  of  enforcement  is  an  effective 
deterrent.  New  York  City  police  use  this  tactic  when  they  issue  public  statements 
to  the  effect  that  on  a certain  date  they  will  begin  to  make  arrests  for  gambling,  for 
example,  in  a certain  neighborhood,  he  said. 

The  discretion  of  New  York  City  police  regarding  the  use  of  firearms  has  been 
limited  by  department  regulations  which  forbid  officers  from  using  their  revolvers 
in  any  way  except  defensively.  In  other  words,  they  arc  specifically  forbidden  from 
firing  warning  shots. 

In  Jones's  view,  the  importance  of  administrative  controls  in  limiting  police  dis- 
cretion must  place  some  issues  beyond  the  scope  of  contract  negotiations.  The  de- 
ployment of  manpower  and  specific  enforcement  techniques  are  not  negotiable,  he 
thinks. 

"If  you  view  your  role  as  just  working  eight  hours  in  order  to  get  paid,"  says 
Jones,  "you’re  in  the  wrong  profession." 

• • • 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood,  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


Citizens  group  presses  Pa.  governor 
hopefuls  for  stands  on  crime  bills 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Recent  Court  Decisions 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  — Indians 

Associate  Justice  Rehnquist  delivered  a 
major  setback  to  the  Indian  rights  move- 
ment when  he  announced  a 6-to-2  decision 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  “Indian 
tribal  courts  do  not  have  inherent  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  try  non-Indians,  and  may 
not  assume  such  jurisdiction  absent  specific 
congressional  authorization.” 

The  petitioners,  non-Indian  residents  of 
the  Port  Madison  Reservation,  a 7,276  acre 
tract  located  on  Puget  Sound  across  from 
Seattle,  were  arrested  by  officers  of  the 
Suquamish  Indian  Tribe  for  “assaulting  a 
tribal  officer  and  resisting  arrest,"  and 
“recklessly  endangering  another  person' 
and  injuring  tribal  property,"  during  the 
tribe’s  annual  Chief  Seattle  Days  festival. 

Both  petitioners  were  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Washington,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  subsequently  af- 
firmed denial  of  the  writs,  rejecting  the 
contention  that  the  "Suquamish  Indian 
Provisional  Court  does  not  have  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  non-Indians.” 

In  a lengthy  opinion  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rejected  the  lower  courts' 
rulings  and  reversed,  stating  that  histor- 
ically Indians  have  never  had  the  right  to 
try  non-Indians.  According  to  the  ninth  ar- 
ticle of  the  binding  treaty  as  interpreted  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Worcester  v. 
Georgia,  6 Pet.  515  (1832),  "the  Indian 
nations  were,  from  their  situation,  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  [the  United  States) 
for  their  protection  from  lawless  and  injuri- 
ous intrusions  into  their  country."  Follow- 
ing from  this  logic  the  majority  concluded 
that  "by  acknowledging  their  dependence 
on  the  United  States,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Point  Elliott,  the  Suquamish  were  in  all 
probability  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  would  arrest  and  try  non-Indian  in- 
truders who  came  within  their  reserva- 
tion." 

The  Court  strengthened  its  position  by 
relying  on  one  case  Ex  parte  Kenyon,  14 
Fed.  Cases  3 53  (WD  Ark.  1878),  where  it 
was  held  that  “to  give  an  Indian  tribal 
‘court  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  an 
offender,  such  offender  must  be  an  In- 
dian.’ " 

In  delivering  this  decision  the  Court  re- 
fused to  allow  50  members  of  the  Suquam- 
ish tribe  to  have  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
2,928  non-Indians  residing  on  reservation 
land.  In  its  action  the  Court  took  notice  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  “127  reservation  court 
systems  that  currently  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  33  pur- 
port to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  non- 
Indians,"  and  that  “twelve  other  Indian 
tribes  have  enacted  ordinances  which 
would  permit  the  assumption  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  non-Indians."  The  under- 
lying reasoning  which  the  Indians  have 
used  to  justify  criminal  jurisdictions  is  “not 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  statute  or 
treaty  but  by  reason  of  their  retained 
national  sovereignty.” 

Justice  Marshall  and  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger dissented  in  a three-sentence  opinion, 
stating:  “I  agree  with  the  court  below  that 
the  ‘power  to  preserve  order  on  the  reserva- 
tion. . .is  a sine  qua  non  [indispcnsible  re- 


quisite) of  the  sovereignty  that  the  Su- 
quamish originally  possessed.'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  withdrawal  by  treaty 
or  statute,  I am  of  the  view  that  Indian 
tribes  enjoy  as  a necessary  aspect  of  their 
retained  sovereignty  the  right  to  try  and 
■ punish  all  persons  who  commit  offenses 
against  tribal  law  within  the  reservation." 
(Oliphant  v.  Suquamish  Indian  Tribe,  No. 
76-5729,  announced  March  6,  1978.) 
Prisoners'  Religious  Rights 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  review, 
has  left  standing  a Kansas  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  which  had  held  “trial  judge  erred 
in  summarily  dismissing  claim  of  two  in- 
mates who  maintained  that  their  religious 
beliefs  require  them  to  wear  beards  and 
that  prison  regulation  which  proscribes 
beards  violated  their  First  Amendment 
rights  to  freedom  of  religion." 

In  rejecting  the  appeal  filed  by  the  Kan- 
sas Attorney  General  the  Court  has  made  it 
mandatory  for  Kansas  officials  to  "show 
that  prison  policy  serves  compelling  state 
interest  and.  . .that  policy  furthers  impor- 
tant penological  objectives.” 

While  this  case  represents  a victory  for 
prisoners  in  Kansas  it  will  have  little  effect 
elsewhere  in  that  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  set  a precedent  and  apply  the  test 
of  "compelling  state  interest”  nationwide. 
(For  the  exact  wording  of  the  question  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court,  see  Law  En- 
forcement News,  March  7,  1978,  p.  5.) 
(Raines  v.  Wright,  No.  77-992,  announced 
March  20,  1978.) 

Cases  Added  to  the  Court’s  Docket 

Police  — Civil  Liability 

Three  attorneys  working  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel  have 
filed  a petition  for  certiorari  in  an  attempt 
to  have  overturned  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  held:  "Police  Chief  who  partici- 
pated in  and  helped  direct  unlawful  arrest 
of  demonstrators  on  Capitol  grounds  was 
properly  found  personally  liable,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  properly  found  vicar- 
iously liable  under  doctrine  of  respondeat 
superior,  for  false  arrest  of  demonstrators 
on  grounds  of  U.S.  Capitol." 

Placed  before  the  Court  is  the  question 
of  whether,  based  on  Bivens  v.  Six  Un- 
known Agents,  403  U.S.  306  (1971),  there 
is  justification  for  "constitutional  tort  ac- 
tion against  D.C.  government  and  its  police 
chief  in  favor  of  demonstrators  arrested  on 
Capitol  grounds  pursuant  to  congressional 
enactment  delegating  peace-keeping  func- 
tions and  related  arrest-making  decisions  to 
federal  officials.” 

In  a related  action,  Powell  v.  Dcllums, 
No.  77-955,  arising  from  the  same  incident 
of  “false  arrest  and  violation  of  First 
Amendment  rights,”  Solicitor  General 
Wade  H.  McCrec  Jr.  filed  a petition  for  cer- 
tiorari to  bring  before  the  court  the  ques- 
tion of  "immunity  from  suit  for  damages 
arising  from  his  (Police  Chief)  actions  in 
performance  of  his  official  duties.”  (For  an 
analysis  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  Powell  v. 
Dcllums  case  see  Law  Enforcement  News, 
February  21,  1978,  p.  5.)  (Wilson  v.  Del- 
lums,  No.  77-1129,  filed  February  10, 
1978.) 

Statutory  Rape 

Appearing  on  the  Court’s  docket  is  a 
case  filed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Attorney 
Continued  on  Page  8 


A citizens  anticrime  group  in  Philadel- 
phia has  petitioned  the  seven  front-running 
candidates  for  the  Pennsylvania  governor- 
ship to  disclose  their  positions  on  several 
criminal  justice  bills  that  are  currently 
pending  in  the  state  legislature. 

Noting  that  there  is  a need  for  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  law  enforce- 
ment with  the  "proper  tools”  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  and  official  corruption,  an  announce- 
ment from  the  group,  the  Citizens  Crime 
Commission,  stated  that  letters  describing 
four  legislative  proposals  have  been  sent  to 
Peter  Flaherty,  Arlcn  Spector,  Richard  L. 
Thornburgh,  Robert  J.  Butera,  Henry  G. 
Hager,  Ernest  P.  Kline  and  Robert  Casey. 

The  first  bill  calls  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a "use"  immunity  rule  in  state 
judicial  proceedings.  ‘There  is  a need  for 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  witnesses 
compelled  to  testify  over  a claim  of  self- 


incrimination,” a commission  spokesman 
said.  " ‘Use’  immunity  would  bar  the  use 
of  compelled  testimony  by  a witness 
against  himself,  but  would  allow  prose- 
cution or  other  action  based  upon  evi- 
dence acquired  independently  of  his 
compelled  testimony." 

The  CCC  will  also  poll  candidates 
on  whether  or  not  the  state  should  utilize 
investigative  grand  juries  which  would  be 
empowered  to  "indict  and  to  issue  public 
reports  on  general  crime  conditions  in  the 
Commonwealth.” 

Another  legislative  issue  about  which 
the  gubernatorial  contenders  will  be  ques- 
tioned is  the  responsible  use  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  equipment  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

The  final  bill  involves  the  creation  of 
an  independent  statewide  investigating 
commission  that  would  probe  the  role  of 
organized  crime  in  the  state. 
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Subtle  theft  at  the  Philadelphia  mint 


Robberies  of  the  U.S.  mints  have  been 
rare.  The  most  puzzling  was  the  theft  of 
$130,000  in  gold  bars  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint  in  the  summer  of  1893.  No  in- 
truders were  caught,  no  seals  were  broken 
and  yet  authorities,  in  their  semi-annual  in- 
ventory, dicovered  the  missing  amounts 
and  were  utterly  perplexed.  Try  as  they 
might  to  figure  out  how  thieves  managed 
to  smuggle  out  the  gold,  the  method  and 
the  robbers  remained  a total  mystery.  Phil- 
adelphia authorities  sent  for  A.L.  Drum- 
mond, head  of  the  Secret  Service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Drummond  inspected 
the  one  compartment  from  which  the  gold 
bars  had  been  taken.  The  storage  area  con- 
tained $9  million  in  gold  bars  piled  six  feet 
high.  Each  bar  weighed  about  14  pounds 
and  was  worth  approximately  $5,000.  The 
compartment  was  enclosed  inside  wire 
wicker  work.  The  door  was  fastened  with  a 
combination  lock  and  sealed  with  a piece 
of  tape.  The  lock  remained  untouched  and 
the  tape  unbroken. 

The  only  persons  knowing  the  combina- 
tion to  the  lock  were  Henry  S.  Cochrane, 
chief  weighing  clerk,  and  his  assistant,  a 
Mr.  Robbins.  Cochrane  was  regarded  as  in- 
corruptible, as  was  his  aide.  A benevolent- 
looking  man  of  67,  Cochrane  had  been  the 
chief  weighing  clerk  for  37  years.  After 
working  for  the  Mint  for  five  years,  Coch- 
rane found  the  chief  clerk  stealing  and 
turned  him  in  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  his  position.  Robbins  was  thought  to 
be  as  unimpeachable  as  his  boss,  Cochrane. 

Drummond  did  learn,  however,  that 
Cochrane  had  recently  complained  about 
the  uselessness  of  weighing  the  gold  bars 
under  his  supervision  even  though  the  task 
was  a mandatory  ritual.  The  Secret  Service 
chief  called  Cochrane  and  asked  him  to 
open  the  combination,  Cochrane  tried 
several  times  to  open  the  lock  but  gave  up 
in  five  minutes  and  his  assistant,  Robbins, 
fianally  had  to  open  the  lock. 

Asked  to  explain  how  he  thought  the 
gold  might  have  been  taken,  Cochrane 
rambled  through  an  almost  incoherent 
theory  which  more  or  less  suggested  that 
the  laborers  who  helped  count  the  bars 
every  six  months  were  probably  res- 
ponsible for  the  theft.  “No,”  he  finally 
shrugged.  “It  couldn't  have  been  done  that 
way.” 

Drummond,  a steely-eyed  detective  of 
the  old  school,  the  kind  who  took  un- 
precedented chances,  played  out  a bold 


gamble  with  the  chief  weighing  clerk.  With- 
out a shred  of  evidence  to  prove  his  point, 
he  told  Cochrane:  “Do  you  know  the 
superintendent  suspects  a certain  person 
of  having  committed  this  crime?” 

“He  doesn’t  suspect  me  does  he?” 

"Yes,  he  does,  and  so  do  I." 

The  old  man  stared  in  silence  at 
Drummond,  refusing  to  speak.  “You  are  an 
old  man,"  Drummond  intoned.  “You  have 
long  been  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
Your  duty  has  been  to  take  care  of  the 
public  funds  that  are  entrusted  to  your 
keeping.  A large  amount  of  this  money  is 
missing.  I know  you  have  taken  it.  You 
know  I know  you  have  taken  it.  Do  the 
best  you  can  to  make  up  for  the  wrong 
you  have  done  by  telling  me  where  the 
money  is.  It  is  your  duty  - do  it!" 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Cochrane’s 
face  by  the  time  Drummond  finished.  Still 
he  was  speechless. 

Drummond  looked  his  prey  square  in 
the  eye.  "Tell  me  where  the  gold  is.” 

"Part  of  it,”  blubbered  the  chief  weigh- 
ing clerk,  "is  hidden  in  the  Mint,  and  part 
of  it  is  at  home.” 

Cochrane  then  unraveled  his  simple  but 
ingenious  method  of  filching  gold  bars  over 
several  decades  from  the  U.S.  mint.  He  had 
stolen  from  between  $50,000  and  $60,000 
in  gold  bars  by  first  reaching  a bent  wire 
through  the  wicker  work  and  yanking  the 
bars  off  the  pile.  He  then  reached  beneath 
the  wicker  work  door,  through  a space  of 
about  eight  inches  and  merely  pulled  the 
bars  out.  Cochrane  took  no  more  than  two 
bars  home  each  night,  affixing  them  to  sus- 
penders he  had  sewn  onto  his  own  pants 
with  reinforced  thread. 

Melting  the  bars  down  in  a crucible  in 
his  attic  at  home,  Cochrane  would  pour  the 
molten  metal  into  receptacles  that  would 
give  them  a different  shape.  He  would  then 
go  to  a small  town  and,  using  an  assumed 
name  and  phony  address,  send  the  gold  by 
express  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  asking 
that  the  equivalent  of  gold  coin  be  sent  to 
him.  When  the  gold  arrived  at  the  Mint, 
Cochrane  himself  received  it  and  sent  the 
double  eagles  to  himself. 

When  Cochrane  learned  that  the  gold 
bars  in  the  compartment  he  had  been  raid- 
ing were  going  to  be  weighed,  he  took 
twenty-one  bars  and  threw  them  through 
the  skylight  of  the  vault  into  a small,  dark 
chamber  between  the  ceiling  of  the  vault 
and  the  floor  above. 

“I  did  this,”  the  old  man  explained,  "so 


Study  finds  delay  in  reporting  crime 
to  be  a factor  in  effecting  arrests 
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for  law  enforcement  assistance.  “If  the  in- 
formation is  utilized,  law  enforcement  may 
greatly  improve  its  response  time  at  little 
additional  cost,”  he  said. 

The  remainder  of  the  Kansas  City  study 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  January 
1979.  Future  reports  will  deal  with  mis- 
demeanor crimes  and  general  service  calls 
pertaining  to  traffic,  alarms,  disturbances, 
suspicious  parties,  and  noncrime  medical 
emergency  incidents. 

Other  aspects  of  the  survey  will  examine 
prosecution  efforts  and  disposition  of 
suspects  arrested  either  at  the  scene  or 


through  subsequent  investigation  for  both 
major  and  misdemeanor  crimes,  an  LEAA 
announcement  noted. 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
news  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to; 
Fiditor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


that  when  the  shortage  was  discovered  the 
officials  would  think  the  amount  too  great 
for  any  one  man  in  the  mint  to  have  gotten 
away  with  it.” 

The  bars  in  the  small  chamber  were  re- 
covered and  much  of  the  gold  Cochrane 
had  stolen  was  found  hidden  in  the  walls  of 
his  150-year-old  home  at  Darby,  seven 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  master  thief 
received  seven  years  in  the  state  prison. 
Upon  his  release,  he  was  seen  wandering 
about  the  mint  on  many  occasions,  eyeing 
the  place  “with  a covetous  look."  He  died 
at  age  80  in  1906. 

Perhaps  most  amazing  about  this  mint 
robbery  was  the  reason  why  Cochrane  took 
the  money  in  the  first  place.  He  used  it  to 
buy  shopgirls  presents. 

After  Cochrane  was  exposed,  a sales  girl 
in  a Philadelphia  department  store  was 
heard  to  shout  to  her  neighboring  clerk' 
“Oh,  Lizzie.  What  do  you  think?  That  old 
fool  of  a Cochrane  who  used  to  send  me 
candy  has  robbed  the  Mint.” 

• • • 

( Released  by  the  Crime  Journal  Syndicate, 
Suite  226,  2561  North  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60614.) 


Data  sources 
sought  for  new 
CJ  stat  volume 

A group  of  researchers  who  are  compil- 
ing a comprehensive  work  on  criminal  jus- 
tice statistics  is  soliciting  suggestions  on 
what  data  sources  might  be  included  in  the 
volume. 

Entitled  Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice 
Statistics,  the  annually-published  volume  is 
designed  to  provide  as  broad  a coverage  of 
recent  data  in  criminal  justice  as  possible. 

To  achieve  that  end,  the  book’s  editors 
are  seeking  help  in  identifying  and  re- 
trieving national  data  of  relevance  to  crimi- 
nal justice  planners,  practitioners  and  re- 
searchers. They  are  especially  interested  in 
being  made  aware  of  special  surveys  and 
studies  in  the  field  that  are  national  in 
scope. 

The  book  is  being  compiled  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Center  in  Al- 
bany, New  York  under  a grant  from  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service.  Suggestions  for  inclusion 
should  be  sent  to:  Nicolette  Parisi,  Project 
Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Research 
Center,  One  Alton  Road,  Albany,  NY 
12203.  Telephone:  (518)  456-7736. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  “MOW”  of  Criminal  Law $2.95 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 


Supervision $2.50 

Communication $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50 


Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Administration $2.50 

Personnel  Management $2.50 

Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 


PATROL  AIDS 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  ami  Charts $3.95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 

TO  ORDER  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  vou  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS.  45-46  162nd  Street,  Flushing,  NY  1 1358. 


Name  . 


Address 


City  . 


-State . 


-Zip  . 


Drunk  driving  attacked  on  both  sides  of  US/Canada  border 


The  State  of  Washington  is  attempting 
to  curb  its  escalating  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated (DWI)  rate  through  a number  of  in- 
novative efforts  that  include  the  utilization 
of  mobile  jails  for  drunk  drivers  and  the 
implementation  of  a multi-faceted  program 
in  its  northernmost  county. 

“We  have  to  do  something  about  getting 
this  alcohol  situation  under  control,"  Walt 
Friel,  director  of  the  state’s  Traffic  Safety 
Commission,  told  the  Associated  Press.  He 
noted  that  919  traffic  fatalities  were  re- 
ported in  Washington  last  year.  94  more 
than  in  1976  and  just  12  less  than  1968's 
record  highway  deaths. 

Lieutenant  Mike  Feldhausen  of  the 
Washington  State  Patrol  cited  "the  in- 
creased use  of  alcohol  by  motorists,  in 
particular,  young  motorists”  as  the  "prime 
factor”  contributing  to  the  death  toll.  "We 
have  no  idea  why  . this  has  happened,"  he 
siad.  "We  arrested  as  many  drunk  drivers  in 
the  first  10  months  of  1977  as  we  arrested 
in  all  of  1976." 

The  patrol  is  already  operating  one  port- 
able drunk  tank  that  consists  of  a modified 
van  equipped  with  a holding  call,  a breath 
analyzer  and  videotape  equipment.  Three 
similar  units  are  presently  under  construc- 
tion, and  Friel  noted  that  they  would  be 
implemented  in  Pierce  County  “where  they 
have  59.6  percent  of  alcohol-related  in- 
cidents per  100  crashes.” 

A roving  jail  is  also  an  integral  part  of  a 
Whatcom  County  DWI  project,  which  has 
been  operating  since  November  1976  under 
a $100,  687  Traffic  Safety  Commission 
grant.  The  program,  which  is  being  run  by 
the  City  of  Blaine,  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  they  relate  to  the 
drunk  driver,  from  arrest  and  prosecution 
to  probation  and  rehabilitation. 

In  a report  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram, Stuart  Readio,  the  project's  evalu- 
ation coordinator,  traced  the  county’s 
alarming  DWI  rate.  "In  rural  Whatcom 
County,  the  number  of  accidents  wherein 
the  driver,  upon  investigation,  was  found 
to  be  impaired  by  alcohol  use,  had  in- 
creased by  51  percent  from  1974  to  1975 
and  by  56  percent  between  1974  and 
1976,"  he  said.  "In  the  City  of  Blaine,  DWI 
arrests  had  increased  by  1050  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976." 

One  phase  of  the  program  involves  the 
use  of  a specially  trained  Blaine  officer 
who  concentrates  on  detecting  and  appre- 
hending intoxicated  drivers  who  concen- 
trates on  detecting  and  apprehending  in- 
toxicated drivers  during  the  peak  DWI 
periods.  “It  was  found  that  the  special  of- 
ficer, who  effectively  represented  14.3  per- 
cent of  all  Blaine  police  manpower,  sur- 
passed expectations,”  the  report  said.  "He 
made,  during  the  researcher  period,  27.7 
percent  of  all  DWI  arrests  made  by  the  de- 


partment, 36  percent  of  all  physical  con- 
trol arrests  [and|  18.7  percent  of  the  de- 
partment's total  arrest  activity." 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  detection  and 
deterrent  functions,  the  use  of  the  project’s 
Mobile  Jail  Van  is  designed  to  reduce  po- 
lice down  time  associated  with  drunk  driv- 
ing arrests.  Readio  observed  that  roving 
unit  played  a role  in  reducing  the  20  hours 
per  month  that  the  Blaine  police  had  re- 
quired, on  the  average,  to  arrest  and  pro- 
cess DWI  offenders. 

“In  terms  of  saving  officer  time,  in 
Blaine,  where  the  van  was  used  almost  20 
percent  of  the  time,  the  number  of  pris- 
oner transports  decreased  by  11  percent 
and  the  time  spent  by  the  Blaine  police  in 
transporting  prisoners  decreased  by  10  per- 
cent," the  report  stated.  “On  top  of  this, 
the  time  spent  by  the  Blaine  police  on 
DWI  arrests  specifically  decreased  (while 
the  number  of  arrests  increased)  by  almost 
20  percent." 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  uses 
grant  funds  to  support  prosecutorial  and 
judicial  time  for  DWI  hearings.  A Blaine 
prosecutor  doubled  the  time  he  spent  on 
drunk  driving  cases  and  a circuit-riding 
county  judge  was  contracted  to  provide 
extra  time.  However,  the  report  found  that 
the  additional  spending  for  adjudication 
had  “no  significant  impact  other  than  a 
more  efficient  system  and  the  insurance  of 
judicial  time." 

The  program’s  diagnostic  and  rehabilita- 
tive functions  were  originally  performed  by 
an  alcohol  counselor  and  a probation  of- 
ficer. When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
counselor  spent  only  17.8  percent  of  his 
time  on  grant-related  cases,  the  two  jobs 
were  combined.  Readio  said  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  rehabilitation  effort  would  be 
measured  during  the  second  year  of  the 
project,  after  the  DWI  offenders  had  been 
subject  to  probation  for  at  least  12 
months. 

Although  Readio’s  evaluation  did  not 
make  any  broad  statement  about  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  program,  due  to  a 
lack  of  “a  suitable  amount  of  project  im- 
plementation time,"  the  report  did  reveal 
some  encouraging  statistics. 

"The  rate  per  thousand  population  of 
total  rural  traffic  accidents  in  Whatcom 
County  is  down  to  35.12  during  the  pro- 
ject period  from  36.82  in  the  10  months 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  project  and 
down  from  40.41  in  1975,  "the  report 
stated.  ‘The  percent  total  traffic  accidents 
that  were  fatal  is  down  during  the  project 
year  from  1974  levels,  as  is  the  percent  of 
impaired  driver  accidents  resulting  in  a 
fatality." 

Apparently,  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  Whatcom  County's  DWI  problem  is 
its  proximity  to  British  Columbia.  The 


Readio  report  observed  that  of  the  83  pro- 
bationers being  treated  under  the  program, 
more  than  half  arc  Canadian  citizens. 

However,  the  provincial  government  of 
British  Columbia  has  begun  to  crack  down 
on  the  drunk  driver  problem  on  its  side  of 
the  border.  Earlier  this  year,  14  Breath- 
Alcohol  Testing  Vans,  called  BATmobilcs, 
were  dispatched  throughout  the  province, 
in  a campaign  known  as  "Counter- Attack." 

Operated  by  local  police  officers  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  the  vans  arc  out  "all  the 
time,  all  over  the  province,  in  all  sorts  of 
places,"  program  director  Ron  Boyle  said, 
adding  that  "BATmobilc  paranoia*”  has 
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Apparently  the  chief's  active  style  won 
him  the  respect  of  the  2, 000-mcmbcr 
force.  William  McNca,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Patrolmen’s  Association 
openly  criticized  Kucinich's  removal  of 
Hongisto,  implying  that  it  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  department. 

"A  police  chief  around  here  has  all  the 
future  of  a snowman,"  he  said.  "When  you 
have  nine  chiefs  in  15  years,  a cop  never 
knows  who  to  get  close  to,  who  to  try  to 
get  to  know." 

Kucinich  has  not  been  a favorite  of 
Cleveland  police  for  some  time.  During  his 
mayoral  campaign  he  had  charged  that  the 


probably  kept  thousands  of  drunk  drivers 
off  the  road. 

Although  comprehensive  figures  arc  not 
yet  available,  Attorney  General  Garde 
Gardom  noted  that  in  the  first  month  of 
Counter-Attack  city  police  in  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  issued  24-hour  roadside  sus- 
pensions to  1,227  drivers,  charged  842 
with  drinking-driving  offenses  and  ticketed 
3,322  motorists  for  other  traffic  offenses. 

Gardom  seemed  pleased  with  the  pro- 
gram’s initial  results.  "There  certainly  is 
the  highest  level  of  public  awareness  to  the 
problems  related  to  drinking  drivers,"  he 
said.  "And  it  is  starting  to  produce  a 
change  in  attitude." 


city's  force  suffers  from  corruption  and  has 
been  infiltrated  by  organized  crime. 

McNca  noted  that  the  Ohio  Union  of 
Police,  a statewide  organization  of  local 
police  associations,  has  joined  in  a $5  mil- 
lion suit  against  Kucinich,  charging  that  his 
allegations  concerning  the  force  were 
libelous. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 
In  a forthcoming  issue,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  will  present  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  FBI  Academy,  the  nation's 
leading  police  training  system. 


Law  Enforcement  News 
Available  to  Groups 

Complimentary  copies  of  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 
for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences,  or  classes 
will  be  supplied  to  legitimate  concerns  on  request.  Please  notify 
the  editor  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  date  and  indicate  the 
number  of  copies  required. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  ruti  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 


Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identification  Equip. 

De  Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 


Cleveland’s  Hongisto  loses  job 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs 


NLC  urges  national  string  of 
battered  women  aid  programs 


Continued  from  Page  5 
General  which  seeks  to  overturn  a ruling  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit 
which  held:  “Now  superseded  New  Hamp- 
shire statute  which  punished  male  who  had 
sexual  intercourse  with  consenting  female 
under  15  years  of  age  but  imposed  no  crim- 
inal penalty  on  normal  sexual  intercourse 
between  woman  and  male  under  15  years 
of  age  offend  Equal  Protection  Clause.” 
In  affirming  the  lower  court's  decision, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  relied  on  the  “fair 
and  substantia]  relation"  test  established  in 
Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71  (1971),  and 
therefore  held  that  the  “statute  on  statu- 
tory rape  unconstitutionally  discriminated 
against  males."  Among  the  arguments 
which  the  court  rejected  under  the  "fair 
and  substantia]  relation"  test  were  that  the 
female  should  be  protected  from  the  “dif- 
ferences in  size  of  the  victim  and  the  offen- 
der. . .,  the  claim  that  female  children  are 
more  likely  than  males  to  suffer  physical 
damage  during  intercourse,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  a female  victim  might  become 
pregnant." 

The  question  before  the  Supreme  Court 
is  whether  the  "New  Hampshire  statute 
which  makes  it  unlawful  for  male  to  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  female  who  is  not 
his  wife  and  is  less  than  15  years  old  offend 
Equal  Protection  Clause.”  (Helgemore  v. 
Meloon.  No.  77-1058,  filed  January  27, 
1978.) 

Search  and  Seizure 

The  Court  has  also  accepted  a case  in 
which  petitioner  seeks  to  overturn  a ruling 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  which  had  held  that  the  “trial  court 


erred  in  suppressing  cocaine  found  in  de- 
fendant’s pocket  by  officer  who,  having 
seen  plastic  bag  containing  what  looked 
like  marijuana  protruding  from  pocket  in- 
side defendant’s  open  ski  jacket,  arrested 
defendant  for  marijuana  possession  and 
subjected  him  to  search;  investigatory  stop 
which  culminated  in  officer's  viewing  of 
marijuana  was  justified  under  Terry  v. 
Ohio,  392  U.S.  1 (1968),  and  U.S.  v. 
Brignoni-Ponce,  422  U.S.  873  (1975).” 

Among  the  questions  raised  wich  could 
have  a major  impact  on  the  area  of  police 
search  and  seizure  are:  should  "stop  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  Terry  v.  Ohio  and  United 
States  v.  Brignoni-Ponce  be  significantly 
extended";  whether  after  seizure  of  “green 
substance"  an  officer  has  the  right  to  "ar- 
rest and  search  defendant  in  absence  of 
danger  to  officer’s  safety,”  and  whether 
“fruits  of  that  search  (arc)  admissible  in 
evidence  against  defendant." 

Also  raised  is  another  area  of  constitu- 
tional law  through  the  question  “Does 
balance  of  public  interest  against  Fourth 
Amendment  guarantees  permit  person  to 
be  stopped  and  summoned  for  field  investi- 
gation without  probable  cause?”  (Constan- 
tine v.  United  States,  No.  77-1168,  filed 
February  17,  1978.) 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject-  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


Charging  that  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  "not  doing  its  job”  in  handling  do- 
mestic violence,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  has  urged  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a nationwide  network  of  assis- 
tanceprograms  for  battered  women  and 
abused  children. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  March  8,  the 
head  of  NLC's  Public  Safety  Policy  Com- 
mittee noted  that  while  the  League  was 
“the  first  national  organization  of  elected 
officials  to  call  for  resolving  many  of  the 
problems  surrounding  violence  in  the 
family,”  numerous  agencies  nationwide 
have  expressed  support  for  extensive  Fed- 
eral involvement  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  committee  chairman,  Susanne  B. 
Wilson,  who  serves  as  vice  mayor  of  San 
Jose,  cited  the  work  of  an  LEAA-funded 
pilot  program  in  which  local  communities 
have  developed  model  projects  that  provide 
shelter  and  counseling  for  the  victims  of 
family  violence. 

However,  Wilson  added  that  there  is  still 
a serious  need  for  centralization  of  the  pro- 
jects in  order  to  combine  available  funds 
and  resources  to  service  victims  in  the 
home. 

Quoting  a number  of  items  from  the 
League’s  National  Municipal  Policy,  Wilson 
testified  that  NLC  has  placed  a priority  on 
the  passage  of  Federal  legislation  dealing 
with  family  violence  this  year. 

The  NLC  official  called  for  the  funding 
of  additional  shelter  and  counseling  facili- 
ties for  women  and  children  who  experi- 


ence life-threatening  situations  at  home. 
In  a similar  vein,  Wilson  noted  that  emer- 
gency assistance  on  a priority  basis  should 
be  provided  for  female  victims  who  are 
forced  from  their  families  by  domestic 
violence. 

To  consolidate  the  assistance  effort,  a 
Federal  unit  should  be  developed  that 
would  coordinate  existing  programs,  the 
chairman  said,  adding  that  a national  fam- 
ily violence  research  program  should  be  im- 
plemented that  would  “be  closely  tied  to 
aiding  and  improving  new  and  ongoing  pro- 
grams, and  should  not  reduce  greatly  funds 
for  operating  programs.” 

Wilson  also  called  for  additional  training 
for  police  and  prosecutors  who  deal  with 
family  violence  situations,  and  she  urged 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  provide 
legal  assistance  for  women  who  wish  to 
take  such  civil  actions  as  separation  or 
divorce  from  abusive  husbands. 

“The  criminal  justice  system  just  is  not 
doing  its  job  in  this  area,”  she  told  the 
senators.  “Our  local  police  departments, 
district  attorney  offices,  and  courts  need 
widely  expanded  assistance  if  they  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  family  violence  vic- 
tims and  offenders.  . .It  is  only  through 
Federal  support  and  Federal  encourage- 
ment that  these  programs  and  procedures 
can  become  widespread." 

Wilson  added  that  since  NLC  examined 
the  family  violence  issue  at  its  1976 
Women  and  Crime  Conference,  the  group 
has  been  providing  information  on  the 
subject  to  all  interested  parties. 
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Reviews  of  additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Police:  A History 
of  Service  to  the  Commonwealth  1905- 
1978.  By  lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  M. 
Conti.  Stackpolc  Books.  672  pages. 
$14.95. 

The  rich  and  vital  history  of  American 
policing  is  a topic  which  has  generally  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  scholarly  or 
popular  writers.  Of  late  there  has  been 
some  amelioration  of  this  trend  with  the 
publication  of  histories  of  the  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington  D.C.  police  by  Lane, 
Richardson,  and  Alfers  respectively,  the 
more  general  surveys  of  Fogelson  and 
Walker,  and  several  studies  of  the  FBI  and 
its  famous  director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  In 
this  connection  one  should  also  note  the 
recent  biography  of  August  Vollmer  by 
Carte  and  Carte  and  the  much  needed, 
anthology,  Pioneers  in  Policing,  by  PJ. 
Stead. 

Despite  the  recent  trend,  the  field  has 
hardly  been  scratched,  and  such  famous 
police  leaders  as  Stephen  O'Meara,  Arthur 
Woods,  Bruce  Smith,  and  H.  Norman 
Schwartzkopt  lack  biographies.  Nor  have 
there  been  any  modem  studies  of  such  key 
police  forces  as  those  of  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco.  One  special  area  of  neglect  has 
been  the  state  police.  The  only  contempo- 
rary work  of  which  this  writer  is  aware  is 
Coakley’s  semi-official  history  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police.  Thus  the  present  vol- 
ume is  a welcome  contribution. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  State  Troopers 
were  created  in  1905,  they  constituted  the 
first  true  state  constabulary  in  America 
(the  Texas  Rangers  being  a smaller  and 
more  specialized  force),  and  for  the  first  20 
years  of  their  existence  they  were  one  of 
the  best  known,  most  important  and  con- 
troversial police  departments  in  America. 
The  primary  reason  for  their  creation  was 
to  control  labor  disorders  in  the  mining  re- 
gions, and  their  organization  and  methods 
differed  radically  from  any  American 
police  force  up  to  that  time.  Troopers  were 
required  to  live  in  a barracks  under  a form 
of  military  discipline  and  many  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  were  in  fact  ex-military 
personnel.  While  the  injection  of  a 
mounted,  para-military  force  into  the  labor 
wars  was  doubtless  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  practice  of  utilizing  militia  or 
private  guards,  not  everyone  was  a warm 
admirer  of  the  Pennsylvania  troopers.  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  praised  them 
and  successfully  urged  New  York  State 
to  create  a similar  body,  but  organized 
labor  was  extremely  hostile  and  judging 
from  various  accounts  written  at  the  time, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  were  leading 
bugaboo  of  the  American  left  which  ususal- 
ly  referred  to  them  as  “Cossacks  " 

The  author  of  the  present  work,  Lt.  0)1. 
Philip  Conti,  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  in  1975  after  over  37  years 
service.  Thus  he  brings  to  his  work  long  ex- 
perience and  access  to  official  records, 
both  of  which  he  has  utilized  to  provide  an 
exceptionally  detailed  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  force  over  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a century.  Historians  and  interested  pro- 
fessionals will  find  within  the  book  a 
wealth  of  materials  such  as  a roster  of  the 


original  personnel  of  the  force,  sketches  of 
commanding  officers  and  other  important 
individuals,  and  accounts  of  various  inci- 
dents which  involved  the  troopers. 

While  Colonel  Conti's  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  force  has  its  advantages  in  re- 
gard to  this  volume,  there  arc  also  draw- 
backs. His  book  is  somewhat  more  suppor- 
tive of  the  troopers'  side  of  various  contro- 
versies than  a less  involved  writer  might  be. 
However,  he  is  amazingly  frank  about  the 
high  level  politics  of  the  force,  particularly 
the  clashes  of  personality  and  belief  among 
the  senior  officers  and  civilian  officials  in- 
cluding various  governors.  Those  interested 
in  the  politics  of  the  Keystone  state,  or  of 
state  and  local  government  in  general,  will 
find  considerable  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis  that  decisions  on  police  policies 
and  personnel  are  not  always  undertaken 
with  a total  disregard  of  partisan  considera- 
tions. 

This  book  is  a long  one,  nearly  700 
pages,  and  would  have  benefitted  from  an 
index.  The  casual  reader  is  also  liable  to  be 
lost  in  details,  not  all  of  which  are  of  equal 
importance.  For  example  the  issuance  of 
new  boots  will  no  doubt  be  of  less  interest 
to  an  outsider  than  the  description  of  a 
riot.  In  general  chough,  this  will  prove  a 
useful  book  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  the  history  of  American  polic- 
ing. 

—Thomas  Rcppctto 

• • • 

Innocence  and  Arsenic  — Studies  in  Crime 
and  Literature.  By  Albert  Borowitz.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Row,  10  East  53rd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Price 
$8.95.  170  pages. 

Classic  Crimes.  By  William  Roughead. 
Published  by  Random  House,  Inc.  201  E. 
50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Price 
$4.95.  449  pages. 

Sins  of  New  York  as  Exposed  by  the  Po- 
lice Gazette.  By  Edward  Van  Every.  Re- 
published by  Gale  Research  Company, 
Book  Tower,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226. 
Price  $15.00  229  pages. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  volume  of 
serious,  intelligent  and  scholarly  police 
literature  being  published  and  the  law 
enforcement  officer  can,  if  he  desires, 
investigate  any  subject  of  interest  to  him. 
Howevc'r,  after  extensive  study  and  review 
of  many  such  texts,  the  reader  may  want 
to  read  a book  just  for  fun  and  relaxation. 

The  three  books  listed  above  provide 
just  that.  All  three  volumes,  although 
written  in  diverse  sytlcs,  review  unusual 
and  bizarre  crimes  of  the  past,  dating  from 
66  A.D.  to  the  present. 

In  Innocence  and  Arsenic,  attorney 
Borowitz  has  brought  together  ten  classic 
crimes,  such  as  the  Moors  Murder  Case  and 
the  alleged  poisoning  of  Mozart  by  his  rival 
Salieri.  Borowitz  uses  his  historical  and 
biographical  knowledge  to  put  together  a 
book  which  uniquely  combines  scholarly 
care,  witty  musical  structure,  and  an  only 
half-concealed  imaginative  daring. 

Classic  Crimes  is  a collection  of  works 
by  Scottish  criminologist  William  Roug- 
head  (1870-1952)  He  writes  glibly  wf 
"human  and  sociable  murders,  and  adul- 


teries and  forgeries  in  which  wc  arc  so 
agreeably  at  home."  And,  according  to  one 
contemporary  reviewer,  he  never  ran  short 
of  supply  of  these.  Although  Roughead 's 
archaic  style  occasionally  makes  for  slow 
reading,  he  more  than  makes  up  for  this  de- 
fect by  colorful  stories  and  humorous 
asides. 

Sins  of  New  York  is  a collection  of  arti- 
cles and  woodcuts  published  in  the  Police 
Gazette  from  1845  to  1930.  As  some  may 
remember,  the  Gazette  was  the  barber 


shop/pool  hall  paper  for  men.  The  Cast 
■■'tte  s stable  stories  were  about  women  and 
crime.  Ads  such  as  "The  stuff  you  want  for 
men  only  10*  Momart  Importing  Com- 
pany" and  “If  you  want  a rich  and  pretty 
sweetheart,  write  Grace  Dotson,  South 
Euclid,  Ohio,"  were  also  an  integral  part  of 
the  Gazette  during  the  1800's  and  were 
read  by  the  tabloid's  500,00  subscribers. 

All  three  books  are  interesting  collec- 
tions of  police  memorabilia  and  worth 
Continued  on  Pugc  12 
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If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 

Alec  Hartley 
Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggest(ing)  how  a police  officer  can  interpret  what 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says:  Watch  for, 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major,  the  characteristics  giveaways  that  distinguish  the  honest  citizen 
from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  crisp  chapter  after  another,  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  to  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersede  that  vast  book. 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It's  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I've  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

C.  H.  Rolph 
Police  Review 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Police  Officer.  The  Clinton,  Connecticut  Police  Depart- 
ment is  accepting  applications  for  Patrol  Officer.  Salary  is 
$10,  242  plus  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

A testing  procedure  will  be  employed  to  establish  an 
official  list  from  which  new  officers  will  be  selected. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clinton  Police 
Department,  50  E.  Main  Street,  Clinton,  CT  06413,  (203) 
669-8686.  Deadline  for  accepting  applications  is  April  15. 
1978. 


=5 
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Summer  Law  Enforcement  Employment.  The  Ocean  City, 
Maryland  Police  Department  is  currently  accepting  appli- 
cations from  students  who  are  interested  in  summer  em- 
ployment with  a police  department.  The  department  is 
seeking  students  interested  in  the  profession  of  law  en- 
forcement and  is  emphasizing  the  employment  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

For  additional  information  or  applications,  contact  the 
Employment  Personnel  Secretary  of  the  Ocean  City  Police 
Department,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842  Telephone  number 
(301)  289-5454,  extension  33. 


Administrator,  Criminal  Justice  Division.  The  University 
of  Georgia  is  accepting  applications  for  an  administrator 
to  head  its  Criminal  Justice  Division,  which  includes  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research,  continuing  education 
and  technical  assistance  directed  to  criminal  justice  prac- 
titioners. Division  personnel  include  ten  professional  staff, 
plus  support  personnel,  with  specialties  in  corrections, 
law  enforcement,  and  court  administration.  The  position 
carries  full  faculty  status  with  possibility  of  a joint  ap- 
pointment in  a department  or  school  on  campus. 

A Ph.D.,  D.P.A.,  D.S.W.,  or  J.D.  or  equivalent  is 
required  and  a minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  a 
responsible  position  in  or  related  to  a component  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  also  required. 

Successful  candidate  can  start  July  1,  1978.  The  salary 
is  negotiable  in  the  range  of  $30,000.  Vita,  including  the 
name  of  references,  should  be  sent  before  April  15  to  Dr. 


Delmer  D.  Dunn,  Director,  Institute  of  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  30602.  The  University  of 
Georgia  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  em- 
ployer. 

Director  of  Research  Center.  The  College  of  Public  Affairs 
and  Community  Service  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  director  of  its 
Center  for  Applied  Urban  Research.  The  center  currently 
has  a staff  of  14  persons,  and  engages  in  applied/policy  re- 
search and  public  service  activities  at  the  local,  state,  re- 
gional, and  national  levels.  Approximately  one-half  of  its 
budget  is  funded  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Qualifications  include  a Ph.D.  degree  or  equivalent  ex- 
perience; teaching  and  administrative  experience  at  the 
college/universtiy  level  and/or  evidence  of  responsible 
leadership  in  government,  business  or  industry;  record  of 
research  and  publication;  evidence  of  professional  and 
community  involvement;  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
applied  research  and  public  service,  and  demonstrated  ex- 
perience in  writing  grants. 

The  salary  is  open,  depending  on  qualifications.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  April  15,  1978.  Send  letter  of  ap- 
plication, resume,  and  the  names  of  at  least  three  refer- 
ences to.  Dr.  John  E.  Kerrigan,  Dean,  College  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Community  Service,  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Omaha,  Box  688,  Downtown  Station,  Omaha,  NB 
68101. 

Social  Science  Program  Specialist.  This  Justice  Depart- 
ment position  carries  a GS-101-11  ranking  and  is  being 
offered  by  LEAA’s  National  institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  The  successful  candidate  will 
participate  in  the  identification  and  assignment  of  priori- 
ties to  research  needs  in  the  area  of  crime  correlates  and 
criminal  behavior. 

Specific  duties  will  include  identifying  potential 
grantees  and  contractors  and  soliciting  proposals  from 
them,  reviewing  proposals  for  specific  research  or  evalua- 


Fourth Annual 
International 
Criminal  Justice  Conference 

April  21,  1978 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/444  West  56th  Street/New  York  City,  New  York 

Sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Featuring  some  of  Europe's  leading  police  executives 


Police  Training  in  Great  Britain 
Geoffrey  James  Dear 
from  the  Police  College  at  Bramshill 

Police  Administration  in  Great  Britain 
Barry  Pain 

Chief  Constable  of  Kent,  England 


The  Police  Systems  of  France 
Lucien  Durin 

from  the  National  Police  College  at  Lyons 

Criminal  Justice  Research  in  West  Germany 
Edwin  Kube 

Director  of  Research  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Criminal  Investigation 


Public  Order  in  Great  Britain 
Edgar  Maybanks 

Commander  of  London's  "D"  Division 


Please  register  the  following  individual (s)  for  the  Fourth  International  Criminal  Justice  Conference  which  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  on  April  21 , 1978  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
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Agency  _ 
Agency  Address . 
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Agency  Telephone  ( ) . 


Home  Telephone  ( ) 

□ Advance  registration  fee  of  $30  00  per  registrant  is  enclosed. 

□ Will  pay  $30.00  at  the  door.  (For  John  Jay  students  the  registration  fee  is  $15.00  Students  must  present 
their  identification  card  at  registration  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  discount.) 

The  registration  fee  includes  coffee,  luncheon  and  wine  and  cheese  reception.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  and  sent  to  Ms.  Michael-Ann  Graziano,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Room  2104S,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  For  further  information,  call  (212  ) 489-3592. 


tion  efforts,  participating  in  and  negotiating  research 
grants,  monitoring  on-going  projects,  reviewing  final  re- 
search products,  and  recommending  publication  of 
selected  research  reports. 

Applicant  must  have  general  experience  in  analysis, 
research,  or  other  professional  work  which  has  provided  a 
knowledge  and  a fundamental  understanding  of  an  the 
ability  to  use  social  science  principles,  methods  and  tech- 
niques. Specialized  experience  whould  include  administra- 
tive, supervisory,  consultative  or  technical  work  related  to 
the  job  to  be  filled.  Candidates  must  have  had  at  least  six 
months  of  the  required  experience  at  a level  of  difficulty 
comparable  to  that  of  the  next  lower  grade  or  one  year 
comparable  to  the  second  lower  grade  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  should  submit 
a current  Personal  Qualifications  Statement,  form  SF-171, 
by  April  30,  1978  to:  LEAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
633  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W.,  Room  1044,  Washington,  DC 
20531,  Attention:  Judy  I.  Carter. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  College  of  Technology  at 
Utica/Rome  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  is  seek- 
ing an  individual  to  teach  upper  division  course  in  a 
professional  criminal  justice  program  leading  to  a bache- 
lor's degree.  Additional  duties  may  include  some  super- 
vision of  student  interns  in  the  field  and  the  development 
of  workshops  for  in-service  personnel. 

Qualifications  include  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  minimum  of  five  years  line 
experience  in  an  operating  criminal  justice  agency,  and 
successful  college  teaching  experience  or  other  indication 
of  excellent  communicative  ability. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred,  howevpr,  the  holder  of  a mas- 
ter's degree  will  be  considered  if  field  experience  is 
especially  strong.  Submit  resume  and  letter  of  application 
to:  Dr.  Edward  J.  Sabol,  Dean,  Health  Sciences  and  Public 
Services,  SUNY  College  of  Technology  at  Utica/Rome, 
811  Court  Street,  Utica,  NY  13502.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  May  1,  1978. 


DIRECTOR 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PROGRAM 

Nazareth  College  at  Kalamazoo  seeks  a person 
with  at  least  a master's  degree  in  criminal  justice, 
social  work  or  a related  area  to  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Crimiminal  Justice  Program  which  involves  teach- 
ing, advising  and  administration. 

Nazareth  College  is  a private,  coeducational, 
four-year  college  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  a com- 
munity of  1 15,000  located  in  the  southwest  quadrant 
of  the  state.  Our  academic  curriculum  focuses  parti- 
cularly on  preparing  professionals  in  criminal  justice, 
elementary  education,  learning  disabilities,  manage- 
ment and  administration,  medical  technology, 
nursing,  and  social  work. 

Rank  and  salary  are  open  and  depend  on  ex- 
perience. Current  salary  range  is  $9,144  to  $12,000. 

This  is  a unique  opportunity  for  a person  inter- 
ested in  teaching  in  a student-based  educational  pro- 
gram. 

For  further  information,  mail  your  resume  to. 
Tom  Blakely,  Ph.D.,  Social  Services  Division,  Naza- 
reth College,  Nazareth,  Ml  49074.  Nazareth  College  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


FACULTY  OPENINGS 

Memphis  State  University  is  seeking  two  (2)  candi- 
dates with  academic  prepartion  and/or  employment 
experience  to  serve  as  faculty  members  in  a growing 
criminal  justice  department  which  is  a part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  primary  responsibility  will 
be  classroom  instruction  in  a BA  program  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  a graduate  program 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  area.  Agency  experi- 
ence and/or  teaching  experience  is  preferred.  Salary 
will  be  competitive  for  the  positions  which  start 
September  1,  1978.  Submit  resume  by  May  1,  1978 
to  Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  405  Mit- 
chell Hall,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis. 
Tennessee  38152.  An  equal  employment  opportunity 
university. 


May  1-5,  1978.  The  Police  Response  to 
the  Crimes  of  Homicide  and  Rape.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity at  University  Park.  Fee:  $175.  For 
further  information,  contact:  James  R. 
Homer,  S-203,  Henderson  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park,  PA  16802.  Telephone:  (814) 
865-1452. 

• • • 

May  8-12.  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To  be  conducted 
in  Rochester,  New  York  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  For  more  information, 
write;  Law  Enforcement  and  Security  Mar- 
kets, Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  06 
17-A,  343  State  St.,  Rochester  _ NY 
14650. 


May  14-26,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  at  Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  California  State  Polytechnic 
University,  Pomona,  California.  Tuition: 
$256.14.  Meals  and  Lodging  cost  $420. 
For  more  details,  contact;  Loss  Prevention 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  613  Pomona,  CA  95476. 
Telephone:  (707)  938-5656. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Seminar:  The  Crimi- 
nal Personality.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis  by 
The  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime.  A 
nominal  fee  will  be  required  to  cover  basic 
costs.  For  more  information,  write  or 
phone:  The  Women’s  Crusade  Against 
Crime,  1221  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103.  Telephone:  (314)  231-0425. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Southern  Police  Insti- 
tute: Techniques  of  Instruction.  Presented 
by  the  School  of  Police  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Louisville.  Fee:  $350. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Southern 
Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

May  15-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Techniques 
of  Narcotics  Investigation.  To  be  held  at 
the  Davis  Keller  Conference  Center  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee:  $150. 
For  further  information  consult:  May  1-5. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  by  Selec- 
tion Consulting  Center.  Tuition:  $225.  For 
further  information  contact:  Selection 
Consulting  Center,  5777  Madison  Ave, 
Suite  820  Sacramento,  CA  95841.  Tele- 
phone (916)  334-1974 

• • • 

May  17-18,  1978.  Career  Criminal  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland  Oregon.  Presented  by  the  District 
Attorney  for  Multnomah  County.  Fee:  $30 
for  preregistration  and  $3  5 at  the  door. 
For  further  information  contact:  Kelly 
Bacon,  Career  Criminal  Conference.  Rm. 
600  Multnomah  County  Courthouse,  Port- 
land OR  97204  Telephone:  (503)  248- 
3105. 

• • • 

May  18-19,  1978.  Privacy  and  Security 
Courses.  To  be  held  at  the  LTiotcl  Sofitel 
in  Bloomington,  Minnesota.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee:  $175.  For  com- 
plete information  and  registration,  contact: 
Michael  E.  O’Neil,  Vice  President, 

Theorem  Institute  1737  North  First  St, 
Suite  590,  San  Jose  CA  95112.  Telephone 
(800)  538-6896  outside  of  California  or 
(408)  294-1427  within  California. 

• • • 

May  18-25,  1978.  Training  Institutes 
Program.  To  be  held  in  Detroit  by  the  Na- 
tional Training  Institute.  For  additional  in- 
formation and  application  material,  con- 
tact: National  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
18258,  Seattle,  WA  98118.  Telephone: 
(206)  722-2439. 


May  21-27,  1978.  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction  with 
LEAA.  For  more  details,  write  or  call 
DSGA.  DeMauro  or  Detective  R.  Stengel, 
Project  Coordinators,  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 
(201)449-5200  Ext.  240 


ment,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
30602.  Telephone:  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

May  31-Junc  2,  1978.  Non-Lcthal  Wea- 
pons & Chemical  Agents  Course:  Presented 
by  the  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Director, 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 


2775  Cottage  Way,  Suite  29,  Sacramento, 
CA.  Telephone:  (916)  488-4757. 

• • • 

June  7-10,  1978.  Second  National 

Youth  Workers  Conference.  To  be  held 
at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.G  Sponsored  by  the  National  Youth 
Alternatives  Project  in  conjunction  with 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Tom  McCarthy,  MYAP, 
Room  502,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036.  Telephone: 
(202)  785-0764. 

• • • 

June  10-11,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Method  Tutorial  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
San  Jose  at  the  LcBaron  Hotel.  Tution 
$68.  For  further  details,  contact:  Larry 
Eisenbcrg,  6678  Landcrwood  Lane,  San 
Jose,  CA  95120.  Telephone:  (408)  997- 
2677. 


May  22-26,  1978.  Institute  on  Training 
In  Crisis  Intervention:  Emotional  First  Aid. 
To  be  held  at  Spalding  College,  Louisville, 
Kentucky  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners.  Tuition.  $165.  $150  for 
AACI  members.  For  more  details  contact: 
R.C.  Harrod,  NCCJ,  305  W.  Broadway, 
Louisville,  KY  40202.  Telephone:  (502) 
583-0281. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Security  Surveys  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Indiana  University  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $200.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write;  Donald  P.  Weir,  Coordi- 
nator of  Security  Training,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
150  W.  Market  Street,  Suite  400,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46204. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Ninth  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Airport 
and  Seaport  Police.  To  be  held  in  London, 
England.  For  more  details,  write:  The 
Secretary,  I.A.A.S.P.,  8 Gallions  Entrance, 
London,  E16  2QD. 

• • • 

May  24-26,  1978.  48th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  California  Probation,  Parole 
and  Correctional  Association.  To  be  held 
at  the  Riviera  Hotel  in  Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia. For  more  information,  contact: 
Ms.  Jane  Hartmann,  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ty Probation  Department,  235  E.  Mt. 
View,  Barstow,  CA  9231  1-  Telephone: 
(714)  256-0336. 

• • • 

May  25-26,  1978.  Assessment  Center 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Selection 

Consulting  Center  in  Chicago.  Tutition 
$225.  For  more  details,  see:  May  15-16. 

• • • 

May  25-Junc  10.  1978.  Travelling  Sem- 
inar to  the  Cities  of  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
and  Lallinn.  Sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Dayton’s  Criminal  Justice  Program. 
Cost:  $1383.  Further  information  is 

available  from:  Professor  Brian  Firsch- 

ner,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH  45469. 

• • • 

May  27-Junc  3,  1978.  Ninth  Circuit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  To  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Lahaina  Resort  in  Maui. 
Hawaii.  For  more  details,  write  or  call 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  3717,  Georgetown,  Washington, 
DC  20007.  Telephone:  (202)  965-3500 
• • • 

May  28-Junc  9,  1978.  Police  Manage- 
ment Program.  Conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia’s  Criminal  Justice  Division 
in  Athens.  Fee  $425.  For  details  on  this 
and  other  programs,  contact  Mike  Swan- 
son, Continuing  Education  Programs,  Crim- 
inal Justice  Division,  Institute  of  Govcm- 


• • • 

May  31-Junc  2,  1978.  Senior  Executive 
Seminar  on  Terrorism.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  California  by  the  California  Spe- 
cialized Training  Institute.  For  further 
details,  contact:  California  Specialized 

Training  Institute,  Building  904,  Camp 
San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93406. 

• • • 

June  1-2,  1978.  Seminar;  Police  Mental 
Health.  To  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
center,  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Chaplains  and  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Inc.  Fee;  $45.  For  further  information  and 
registration  materials,  contact.  Mr.  Jack 
Brennan,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John 
Jay  College,  444  W 56th  St.,  N.Y.,  NY 
10019. 

• • • 

June  5-9,  1978.  Analytical  Investigation 
Method  Course.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  by  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.  Contact; 
Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  Q, 
1528  Chapala  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
,93102. 

• • • 

June  5-9,  1978.  Child  Abuse  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  For  more  details, 
write  or  call:  Ms.  Betty  Femiz,  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute,  Tyler  Building,  3601 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007. 
Telephone;  (213)  741-2497. 

• • • 

June  5-6,  1978.  Mid-Level  Management 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Education  and  Training  Center  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Phillip  C.  O'Sullivan,  Director, 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Training  Center,  100  E,  Henrietta  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14623.  Telephone  (716) 
442-9106. 

• • • 

June  5-30,  1978.  Criminal  Prevention 
Theory  and  Practice  Course.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Educational 
Programs  Manager,  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40222.  Telephone:  (502)  6987. 

• • • 

June  6-8,  1978.  Symposium  The  Ap- 
plication of  Intelligence  to  the  Combatting 
of  Terrorism.  To  be  held  in  New  York.  For 
registration  and  additional  information, 
contact;  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay 
College,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone  (212)  247-1600. 

• • # 

June  7-9,  1978.  Medical-Legal  Investi- 
gation of  Sexual  Assault.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Foundation. 
Fee:  $195.  For  further  information,  get  in 
touch  with;  Dr.  Bruce  T.  Olson,  President, 
Criminal  Justice  Research  Foundation, 


• • • 

June  11-14,  1978.  Workshop:  Schools, 
Educational  Services  and  the  Justice  Sys- 
tem. To  be  held  in  Phoenix  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  Tuition.  $150, 
or  $236  for  academic  credit  and  includes 
the  cost  of  materials  and  certification.  For 
information  and  registration,  sec:  June  5-9. 
• • • 

June  12-14,  1978.  Seminar  on  Handling 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Emer- 
gencies. Presented  by  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact:  James  V.  McKicrnan,  Senior 
Fire  Service  Training  Specialist,  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  470  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02210. 

• • • 

June  12-15,  1978.  The  Police  Executive 
and  the  Patrol  Function.  To  be  held  in  San 
Diego  by  the  Police  Executive  Program. 
Tuition  $200.  For  details,  write:  G. 
Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Execu- 
tive Program,  1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington DC  20006. 

• • • 

June  12-15,  1978.  Police  Labor  Rela- 
tions Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
for  more  information,  contact:  1ACP, 
1 1 Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20760.  Telephone:  (301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

June  19-28,  1978.  Survey  Research  in 
Criminal  Justice  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center.  Fee;  $300.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director, 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352.  Tele- 
phone: (209)  526-2000 

• • • 

June  19-30,  1978.  Internal  Affairs  Pro- 
gram. Conducted  by  the  School  of  Police 
Administration  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. Fee:  $350.  For  further  information 
see;  May  15-16. 

• • • 

June  21-24,  1978.  Four-Day  Certified 
Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress  Analy- 
sis: The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented 
by  I -aw  Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.  To 
be  held  at  the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  on 
Raymond  Blvd.  Newark,  NJ.  Fee  $395. 
For  further  information,  write  or  call:  Law 
Enforcement  Associates,  Inc.,  88  Holmes 
St..  Box  128.  Belleville,  NJ  07109.  Tele- 
phone (201)  751-0001. 

• • • 

June  26-30,  1978.  Short  Course  for 
Defense  Lawyers.  Conducted  by  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Fee; 
$250.  For  further  information  contact 
Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  357  East  Chicago  Ave.. 
Chicago  IL  6061 1. 
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Reviews  of  new  CJ  books 

fines  itself  to  questions  and  principles  of 
procedure  by  concentrating  on  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Amendments  and  their  ap- 
plicability to  the  states  through  the  14th. 
Among  the  issues  covered  are  detention, 
arrest,  search  and  seizure,  obtaining  war- 
rants, interrogation  and  ID  procedures. 

For  each  topic,  the  author  begins  with 
some  general  considerations  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  relevant  legislation,  both  con- 
stitutional and  statutory.  Each  clement 
of  the  law  is  examined  separately  and  ap- 
plicable cases  are  cited  and  described. 
Examples  and  illustrations  are  supplied 
wherever  they  may  be  helpful  and  each  sec- 
tion is  succinctly  summarized.  The  lan- 
guage throughout  is  clear,  simple  and  crisp, 
and  a maximum  of  useful  information  and 
advice  is  combined  with  a minimum  of 
comment  and  opinion. 

This  book  is  clearly  meant  to  be  used 
for  entry-level  or  in-service  police  training, 
and  for  these  purposes  it  would  appear  to 
be  highly  satisfactory.  However,  its  lack  of 
case  material  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
address  itself  to  issues  of  constitutional  law 
but  only  to  facts  makes  it  unsuitable  for  a 
college  course.  Those  looking  for  a more 
thoughtful  and  intellectually  stimulating 
text  could  do  worse  than  to  consider  the 
author’s  Constitutional  Law  for  Police. 

—Dorothy  H.  Bracey 


Subscribe  today  to: 
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A Newpaper  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Professional 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Law  Enforcement  News. 

□ $8.00  - one  year  (20  issues)  □ $15.00  - two  years  (40  issues) 
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(X  Police  Christmas  Cards 
Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 


Send  for  your  Catalog;  50  ( 

Refundable  on  your  first  order. 


J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92804 


Continued  from  Page  9 
reading  as  historical  documents  and  as 
historical  documents  and  as  relaxing,  en- 
joyable reading. 

• • • 

Legal  Guide  for  Police.  By  John  C.  Klottcr. 
Anderson  Publishing  Company,  646  Main 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201.  1977. 
Price  $6.95.  152  pages  (paperback). 

This  book  is  designed  to  familiarize  po- 
lice officers  with  the  laws  which  govern 
their  relations  with  suspects.  It  does  not 
deal  with  substantive  law  but  rather  rnn- 
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* No  more!  By  adding  just  Vj  oz.  of 
new  FACTOR  8 to  your  favorite 
developer,  you  can  push  all 
types  of  black  & white  film  3 
stops,  without  increase  in  grain 
or  contrast. 

I.D.'s  Decome  much  more 
reliable,  ensuring  evidence 
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New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


BADGE  WALLET  — Safariland's  deluxe 
badge/ID  holder  features  a leather  flap 
badge  compartment,  a lined  billfold  and  a 
16-space  card  and  photo  insert.  Designed 
for  both  on-and  off-duty  use,  the  case  is 


constructed  of  top  grain  leather  with 
turned  and  sewn  edges. 

For  details  on  the  manufacturer’s  com- 
plete line  of  law  enforcement  leather 
goods,  write  Safariland,  1941  South 
Walker,  Monrovia,  CA  91016. 


HOSTAGE  NEGOTIATION  PROGRAM  - 
Motorola  Teleprograms  has  produced  a 
multi-media  training  package  designed  to 
demonstrate  basic  hostage  negotiation 
tactics  to  law  enforcement  personnel  at  all 
levels,  in  all  sized  departments. 

Entitilcd  "Hostage  Negotiation  for 
Police,’’  the  program  consists  of  a 51 -min- 
ute film,  an  83-page  instructor’s  manual,  an 
officer’s  reference  guide,  support  slides, 
and  an  audio  cassette. 

Dramatizing  three  distinct  incidents  that 
are  composites  of  actual  hostage  situations, 
the  training  aid  illustrates  negotiation  prin- 
cipals and  techniques  by  outlining  the 
varied  types  of  suspect  personality,  ne- 
gotiation environment,  police  agency  re- 
sponse, and  negotiator  style.  The  program 
material  can  be  adapted  for  use  ranging 
from  a one-hour  briefing  to  a two-day  in- 
tensive training  course. 

Further  information  is  available  from: 
Motorola  Teleprograms  Inc.,  4825  North 
Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL 
60176.  Telephone  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

FENCE  SECURITY  SYSTEM  - Fence 
Guard  utilizes  six  remote  perimeter  units 
connected  to  an  adjustable  zone  control 
monitor  to  secure  up  to  six  separate  fence 
areas  at  the  same  time 

The  unit’s  sending  devices  are  designed 
to  be  sensitive  only  to  vertical  movement 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  false  alarms  caused 
by  cross  winds  or  accidental  bumping. 
Other  features  include  two-wire  input, 
automatic  reset  and  adjustable  pulse  set- 
tings. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
United  Security  Products,  Inc.,  160  Airway 
Boulevard,  Livermore,  CA  94550. 

• • • 

COMPUTER  BOOKLET  - Racal-Milgo, 
Inc.  is  offering  a free,  illustrated  pamphlet 
that  describes  the  primary  features  and  ap- 
plications of  the  company’s  latest  com- 
puter modems,  the  24  I.SI  Mark  II  and  the 
CS  24  LSI. 

The  eight-page  catalogue  includes  sepa- 
rate sections  for  each  modem,  covering  the 
device’s  design  and  operation,  indicators 
and  controls,  test  features,  options  and 
specifications. 


The  LSI  Mark  11  is  a stand-alone  unit 
that  allows  full  duplex  operation  over 
dedicated  and  dial  circuits,  while  the  CS  24 
LSI  is  a plug-in  device  designed  especially 
for  mounting  in  central-site  racks.  Both 
modems  are  set-up  for  synchronous  full  du- 
plex operation  at  2,400  bits  per  second 
over  two-wire  dial  circuits  and  four-wire 
point-to-point  and  multipoint  circuits. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Racal-Milgo  Inc.,  8600  N.W. 
41st  Street,  Miami,  Florida  33166.  Tele- 
phone: (305)  592-8600. 

• • • 


CPR  MANNEQUIN  - Alderson's  Mcd-i- 
train  P.I.  is  a streamlined  mannequin  de- 
signed for  use  in  basic  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation  training  programs. 

Constructed  of  solid  foam,  the  device 
features  an  extended  abdominal  area  and 
solid  back  which  permit  students  to  prac- 
tice the  artificial  cough  and  other  airway 


clearing  techniques.  The  mannequin’s  head 
and  airway  arc  removable  for  cleaning  and 
storage. 

Other  training  products  from  Aldcrson 
include  more  sophisticated  simulators  that 
feature  such  options  as  fractured  limbs, 
bleeding  wounds,  analog  recorders  and  life 
sign  indicators. 

For  details,  write  or  calf  Aldcrson  Re- 
search Laboratories,  In.,  390  Ludlow 
Street,  P.O.  Box  1271,  Stamford,  CN 
06904.  Telephone:  (203)  327-9420. 

• • • 

CUSTOM  MADE  STOCKS  - Hcrrctt’s 
Stocks  Inc.  has  developed  an  at-home  hand 
measuring  procedure  that  permits  consu- 
mers to  order  individually-tailored  revolver 
stocks  through  the  mail.  The  devices  arc 
available  for  most  Smith  & Wesson  and 
Colt  Automatic  models. 

For  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  in- 
formation, write:  Herrctt’s  Stocks,  Inc., 
Box  741,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 
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SWISS  EMBROlOERED  - YOUR  OWN  OESIGN 
WASHABLE  AND  COlORFAST 
LOW  MINIMUM  — CREE  QUOTES 

Write  Vl  T PATCH  COMPANY 
832  BETHLEHEM  RO  , LITTLETON.  N.H.  03561 
TEL.  603-444-3423 
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